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OSTON once more has an exchange 
for the exclusive conduct of the grain 
and flour business. The Boston Grain 
and Flour Exchange was organized 
a few weeks ago, and is now actively 

iP ; engaged in the conduct of its business 
s the grain exchange of New England. When the 
ew building of the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
was completed in October, 1924, and ready for 
ceupancy, the executive offices of the chamber 
were removed to the new building. The grain 
trade, however, remained in the old build- 
ng and continued to use the quarters 
which it had occupied for many years. 
in erecting the new building, no pro- 
vision was made for a trading room 
flour and allied 
of the 
in 


for the grain, 
trades. The interests 
Boston grain trade, and 
fact those of New England, 
had been fostered and looked 
after by a suborganization 
of the chamber, called the 
Grain Board, which com- 
prised practically all the 
active members of the 
chamber engaged in the 
trades mentioned. When 
it became apparent that 
there was no prospect of 
the removal of the trade 
room from the old to the 
new building of the 
chamber, meetings were 
held by the trade and 
others interested, for the 
purpose of determining 
just what should be 
done; whether or not a 
new organization should 
be formed independent 
of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, or whether, in the 
event that such an or- 
ganization was formed, 
it should remain in the 
quarters occupied in the 
old building. Negotia- 
tions on the part of the 
Grain Board with offi- 
cials of the chamber were 
carried on for some time. 
The relations between 
the chamber, to which all 
members of the trade 
belonged, were most 
friendly at all times. 
Right here let it be stat- 
ed that the preliminary 
work of the new organi- 
zation was brought to a 
successful issue by Al- 
bert K. Tapper, who gave 
unstintingly of his time. 
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By LOuIS @. DEGPASS 


Finally it was the unanimous vote of the members of 
the Grain Board and other certificate holding members 
that they withdraw from the Chamber of Commerce 
and form a separate and independent organization to 
promote the welfare of the flour and grain business 
‘of Boston and New England. The new organization 


Boston Grain and Flour Exchange 


started with an active membership limit of 200, This 
has been reached, and there is a waiting list. The ques- 
tion of associate members, or nonactive members, is 
to be taken up for consideration shortly. 

Quarters formerly occupied by the grain members 
in the old building, which contains one of the finest 
trading rooms in the country, constructed especially 
for this purpose, together with the reading room and 

committee rooms adjacent, have been leased from 
the Chamber of Commerce for a period of years. 

In addition, the building is occupied largely 

by members of the trade who have been 
tenants for years. ‘The new Boston 
Grain and Flour Exchange has taken 
over all of the trading facilities for- 
merly furnished by the 
Chamber of Commerce, including 


Boston 


statistics of flour, grain, cotton, 
wool and other staple prod- 


ucts. Continuous telegraph 
service 


neapolis, Kansas City 


with Chicago, Min- 
and 
other grain markets is re- 
well New 
stock 


ceived, 
York 
quotations. 

The exchange has taken 
over the conduct of the 


as as 


and Boston 


grain inspection depart- 
ment formerly under the 
control of the 
and 


chamber, 
which for many 
years has maintained a 
high reputation for its 
work. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the new 
organization starts upon 
its business career as a 
corporation with ample 
facilities for the dissem- 
of fully 
to give first 
class service to its: mem- 
bership. Its of 
directors and officers are 
men of wide experience, 
being well and favorably 
known and enjoying the 
full confidence of their 
fellow-members. 

In February the fol- 
lowing officers were elect- 
ed: Dean K. 
Webster; first vice presi- 
dent, Elmer E. Dawson; 
vice 


ination news, 


equipped 


board 


president, 


second president, 
Richard E. Pope; treas- 
Frank W. Wise; 
secretary, Louis W. De- 
Pass. Directors: Caleb 
H. Jaquith, Frank A. 
Noyes, Henry P. Smith, 
Warren G. Torrey, Rob- 
ert C. -Bacon, Harry 


urer, 
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“Seein’ I'm mostly wrong about things,” 
said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
7 Mills, “‘I_ don’t s’ pose my idea is wuth a 
-gourdful of slough water, but | 
——_ someway don’t side with 













up the grain markets 
; \jes’ on account that 
onct in a while they 
kind of git lit up an’ 
go ona toot. At the 
4 same time, I recolleck 
that there was another 


U3 in for any trouble until it got every- 
body so down on it that they amended 
iy ~'the guv’ment constitution an’ plumb 
ruined the whole party. I don’t allow that 
grain men is like the brewers, but some of 
‘em acts pretty dang near as thoughtless.” 














ALTRUISM THAT PAYS 
| gga Friday Chicago May wheat advanced a maxi- 
4 mum of nearly eight cents per bushel and closed 
with a net gain of seven cents over the previous day. 
The advance was almost wholly in response to crop 
reports issued by “experts” for Chicago houses which 
are primarily interested in public speculation in grain. 

All three of these reports were accepted by the 
trade as “authoritative,” by which is meant .that the 
men issuing them have gained so wide a reputation for 
their knowledge of growing crops that at times their 
views are accepted even in preference to the official 
reports of the Department of Agriculture. They are 
maintained on the staff of the speculative grain houses 
wholly for the purpose of supplying crop news as an 
aid to keeping alive interest in markets. 

Last week’s reports undertook to make definite esti- 
mates of the winter wheat crop, which is still six to 
eight weeks from harvest. One of them went so far 
as to suggest the possible size of the spring wheat 
crop, the seeding of which is not yet completed. Based 
on his estimate of a crop not to be harvested for two 
months and another crop the seed for which is not yet 
in the ground, he predicted the probable total wheat 
crop of the United States and pointed out that it would 
barely equal domestic consumption. 

Among all of the country’s industries only the grain 
trade has the advantage of free service given by pri- 
vately employed experts and statisticians. In other 
lines, statistical compilations are carefully reserved for 
the information of the employer. No such selfishness 
of mind and interest influences the speculative grain 
house. It gives freely and beneficently. That a vast 
volume of grain trading results does not necessarily 
create a question as to the motives of the givers; it 
merely suggests that altruism can, with proper sur- 
roundings, be made to pay. 





THE QUESTION OF COSTS 
EARLY twenty years ago, The Northwestern 
Miller’s attention was directed to the work of a 
flour mill auditor in Oklahoma who, in supervising 
the accounts of a small group of mills under single 
ownership, had given especial study to factors of flour 
production and selling costs. Guided only by a basic 
knowledge of good bookkeeping and his own observa- 
tion and experience, he had created for the use of his 
employers a simple system of cost accounting which 
was materially in advance of that then used by the 
average miller. 
There was at that time, as now, frequent discussion 
of the importance of proper accounting; but the inter- 
est and discussion were then, as now, largely static. 
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Believing that publication of Mr. H. Dittmer’s simple 
system would constitute a real service to the trade, 
The Northwestern Miller engaged him to prepare a 
number of illustrated articles, which were published 
serially in these columns and subsequently in book 
form. It is in evidence of the interest in the subject 
at that time that the edition of the book was quickly 
exhausted. A few months later, an address by the 
author of the articles was the principal feature of a 
Federation mass convention. 

Much water has flowed by the mill in the twenty 
years since the industry interested itself in these first 
lessons in modern mill accounting; and much of that 
water has, as of old, been unaccounted for. Mill 
record keeping has undoubtedly made some advance; 
but in the one important point of uniformity, even 
of moderate harmony, in method of cost finding, 
there has been no substantial gain in the past quarter 
of a century. In many mills the bookkeeping of the 
sons is the bookkeeping of the fathers, and of the 
grandfathers before them. 

The Northwestern Miller doubts the truth of the 
often repeated statement that millers do not know 
their costs. Most, if not all, of them know what it 
costs them to make a barrel of flour. The difficulty is 
that they do not know it in quite the same way. The 
miller who says that he can make and sell flour on the 
basis of forty cents a barrel for manufacture and 
selling is, in all probability, as intelligent and truthful 


' as the miller who disputes the statement because his 


own carefully compiled data prove his cost to be a 
dollar and twenty cents. The two millers operate on 
a different basis, and the variables in their accounting 
system are observed and treated from opposing angles 
of vision. 

It is in these variables that many of the difficulties 
of milling find their beginnings. To some millers cost 
accounting is, as it should be, an exact science; to 
others cost is largely a state of mind, with the mind 
constantly attuned to market conditions. This latter 
view is perfectly natural in light of the fact that the 
most intelligent system of composition of the elements 
of cost may be swept away, so far as the final result 
is concerned, by an unhappy turn of the market. Many 
of the most successful millers have known their costs 
by rule of thumb and grown rich by trading on their 
“judgment.” 

In spite of these factors, greater perhaps in mill- 
ing than in any other large industry, the background 
of all sound business must be an exact knowledge of 
cost determined by proved, and if possible by uniform, 
method. In this milling has always been lacking. The 
present attempt to provide it will not succeed at once. 
Millers notably adhere to their traditions, and are not 
easily moved to adopt new things. Yet, to make a 
start is even more important today, with larger mill- 
ing units exerting greater competitive pressure, than 
it was twenty years ago when Mr. Dittmer first 
preached in the wilderness. 





CHANGES MUST BE FUNDAMENTAL 
N APPROACHING the task of correcting the faults 
recently so plainly made evident in the machinery 
of grain option trading, the exchanges should first of 
all recognize that changes must be structural. It will 
not be sufficient to adopt a few new rules and minor 
restrictions bearing only appearance of reform. That 
has been done before; was, in fact, done in the Capper- 
Tincher bill, which in its actual operation has come to 
nothing. 

The experience of the past several weeks, during 
which May wheat moved in a range of sixty cents a 
bushel without any material change in evidences of 
world conditions of supply and demand, clearly proves 
that the faults in the system are fundamental. In- 
stead of supplying the means for reflecting actual con- 
ditions into prices, it has served only to reflect specu- 
lative sentiment. Grain prices have not moved in re- 
sponse to legitimate influences, but wholly in echo of 
the tense nervousness of gamblers who would not know 
a bushel of wheat if they saw it. 

This fault is basic and cannot be corrected by super- 
vision of market gossip, regulation of details of con- 
duct of exchange members or any one, or all, of the 
hundred plans which have from time to time been sug- 
gested. Real reform will require going much deeper 
into causes and so revising the machinery that futures 
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market price movements will be subject only to actual 
demand and supply, and no more responsive to ficti- 
tious pit influences than is trading in actual grain in 
carloads. 

A very large proportion of the membership of 
exchanges, and of the Chicago Board of Trade in par- 
ticular, will accept this view reluctantly, if at all. 
Nevertheless it must accept it sooner or later if the 
severest kind of government restriction and price con- 
trol measures, worse even than those proposed in the 
last Congress, are to be avoided, The McNary-Haugen 
bill was defeated because it was ridiculous and imprac- 
tical. Using this spring’s erratic markets for an argu- 
ment in its favor, almost any sort of destructive legis- 
lation will secure favorable attention next winter. 
With their guilt so well established, grain exchanges 
would hardly get a hearing. 





BRITAIN’S RETURN TO GOLD 
ECOND only to the adoption of the Dawes plan in 
its effect upon international trade was the announce- 

ment that the British Empire had returned to a gold 
basis. Declaration by the home government .is to be 
immediately followed by similar action by the colonies. 
Thus, after a period of eleven years of financial dis- 
turbance, Great Britain resumes her customary posi- 
tion in the world of finance and makes a beginning of 
restoring normal conditions throughout the world. 

Since the armistice, the purpose of England to 
restore the pound sterling to its full stature has gone 
steadily forward. Not once was there any yielding to 
the demands of expediency or slightest consideration 
given to that form of repudiation embodied in the cur- 
rency inflation which nearly every other country of 
Europe has adopted as the simplest means of putting 
off the evil day. Through the grievous process of 
burdensome taxes, widespread unemployment, crippled 
world trade and the multitude of ills of which America 
knows nothing, Great Britain has fought her way 
steadily forward toward the goal now triumphantly 
reached, 

The value of Great Britain’s contribution to the 
stability of world commerce through this act cannot 
be measured. Taken in connection with the gold mark 
accomplishment of Germany and the probable early 
complete restoration of the gold basis by the Nether- 
lands, it may be accepted as assurance of early return 
to financial sanity in the world. Only France now 
elects to continue substitution of expediency for money 
honesty. 


THE MILLER’S ALMANACK 
N THE advertising columns of this journal an- 
nouncement is made of the publication of the Sev- 
enteenth Edition of The Miller’s Almanack and Trade 
Year Book, The current number is a book of nearly 
four hundred pages containing statistical and other 
information regarding grains and their products, to- 
gether with an immense amount of data about the 
grain trade and milling and baking industries, world 
production and markets, shipping, laws and trade cus- 
toms—a complete compendium covering the entire field 
of the world’s bread. 

The Miller’s Almanack had its beginning in 1909, 
at which time it was issued to take the place of a 
small pamphlet of statistics previously published by 
The Northwestern Miller under direction of Mr. Fred- 
erick J. Clark, long its northwestern editor. The first 
Almanack contained about one hundred pages, but 
with succeeding years the scope and size of the pub- 
lication has increased until it finally has attained its 
present cyclopedic proportions. For many years past 
it has been accepted as the standard authority on the 
subjects covered by departments of the government, 
statistical organizations, banks and hundreds of indi 
vidual enterprises in the trade. 

Obviously, The Miller’s Almanack is not published 
for profit, since the bare cost of compilation, paper 
and printing several times exceeds the price placed on 
the volume. The Northwestern Miller regards its pro- 
duction as a part of the service contributed by it to 
the industries which it seeks to serve, and will be con- 
tent with placing copies of it in the hands of those who 
can best appreciate its value. It is sold at the nominal] 
price of one dollar per copy, and may be had from the 
principal or any of the branch offices of this paper. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

May3 May 5 
May 2 Apr. 25 1924 1923 


Minneapolis ...171,249 163,212 198,555 232,985 











St. Paul ....... 4,839 8,009 10,445 11,848 
Duluth-Superior 15,575 12,640 19,445 17,625 
Milwaukee 6,600 6,500 2,500 5,400 
Weteee osc sce 198,263 190,361 2 
Outside mills*..150,526 174,565 
Ag’gate sprg.348,789 364,926 454,531 416,494 
St. Louis ...... 14,500 14,500 23,000 33,600 
a Pe”. ere 31,500 30,700 38,000 39,400 
Buffalo ....... 170,080 188,682 131,097 82,625 
Chicago ....... 29,000 31,000 36,000 20,000 


Kansas City.... 91,774 100,082 86,142 101,740 
Kansas Cityt...227,636 244,398 267,239 287,995 


Omaha ....... 17,055 16,969 13,810 12,445 
St. Joseph 22,683 24,111 37,485 ...... 
Salina ...ccess 20,179 21,866 15,376 24,770 
Wichita ...... 23,654 24,265 31,459 ...... 
WoleGe .scsvcces 26,500 26,000 30,900 24,100 
Toalemo§ ..ccecs 61,039 54,960 73,693 71,380 


Indianapolis 5,432 7,302 9,310 
Nashville** .... 76,843 91,466 102,570 
Portland, Oreg. 14,750 29,043 30,752 ...... 
Beattie ..cccoss 10,914 16,473 23,097 28,: 
Tacoma ....... 6,678 10,113 20,012 17, 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

May3 May5d 
May 2 April 25 1924 1923 
31 


Minneapolis ...... 30 35 41 
St. Paws ..cccsoce 22 37 42 50 
Duluth-Superior .. 39 34 53 47 
Milwaukee ....... 55 54 21 34 
Outside mills* .... 48 43 55 37 
Average spring.. 37 36 44 40 
St. Lowia ...ceces 23 23 36 67 
St. Louist ........ 36 36 44 51 
Buffalo ......08 71 79 80 49 
GRIGEMO ccccccses 72 77 90 50 
Kansas City ..... 61 66 57 73 
Kansas Cityt .... 41 44 54 55 
CORMMR ccccececss 62 62 55 53 
St. JOWOMR cecccce 48 50 79 
Badime ceccsccesee 43 47 38 53 
Wichita ....cceee. 36 37 48 8 
ToleGe ..ccscseccce 55 54 67 50 
Toledo]: ...cscoess 46 47 59 46 
Indianapolis ..... 27 32 36 41 
Nashville** ....... oe 53 46 51 
Portland, Oregon.. 23 45 49 es 
BORtERe cccccccccss 21 31 44 53 
TRACOM .cccccsece 12 18 35 31 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph, 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





DELAY IN DELIVERY 
JUSTIFIED REJECTION 


Because a shipment of flour intended 
for export was tendered too late, the 
seller was held by the appellate division 
of the New York supreme court to be 
without legal recourse on the buyer re- 
jecting it. (Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co. vs. Picard Grain & Produce Co., 
Inc., 205 N. Y. Supp. 574.) 

The plaintiff mill sold to defendant a 
quantity of flour under a standard form 
of contract, for delivery at an eastern 
seaport. Shipment was to be made “sev- 
en days prompt,” and “subject railroad 
accepting shipment.” The contract was 
made June 9, and the buyer was to ob- 
tain a government permit authorizing 
reshipment of the flour to Belgium. That 
permit was obtained June 18. Shipment 
was made from Kansas about July 9, 
and was rejected. Dismissing the suit 
on appeal from a judgment in plaintiff's 
favor, the appelate division said: 

“In the contract the time of shipment 
is stated as ‘seven days prompt.’ This 
seven days, by all reasonable construc- 
tion, would mean seven days from the 
time of the receipt of the government 
permit to ship. But, as the government 
permit to ship was received by the seller 
June 18, shipment must then be made 
promptly within seven days; but none 
was made until July 9, which exceeded 
the seven days. 

“On Aug. 7 the buyer wrote to the 
seller that it had advised it that it could 
make use of the car, if delivery was had 
July 31; but the car did not actually 
arrive at seaport, where delivery was to 
be made, until Aug. 31, so that there 
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was no extension of time to that date 
shown wherein the seller had the right 
of delivery. 

“T think the plaintiff is barred from 
recovery here, because the shipment was 
not made seven days after the receipt 
of the government permit. It is claimed, 
however, that it had trouble getting cars, 
and there is a provision in the contract, 
‘subject railroad accepting shipment,’ 
but that provision in the contract re- 
fers to the validity of the contract itself, 
and not merely to the time of shipment. 
If the seller, for instance, was unable to 
get shipment within proper time, he 
might cancel the contract. If the con- 
tract had read that the time for delivery 


was subject to railroad accepting ship- 
ments, another question would be pre- 
sented, but the mere provision in the 
contract, ‘subject railroad accepting 
shipment,’ refers to the obligation of 
the contract itself. 

“T find no liability on the part of the 
defendant for these goods. There was 
a claim made that the flour was wormy 
and deteriorated, and not first class 
flour. But that question, as I read the 
record, does not arise here, because no 
objection was made on that ground. The 
objection was made on the ground that 
it was not shipped in time, and clearly 
it was not shipped within contract time.” 


A. L. H. Srreer. 





Commerce, in bushels: 


WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 











————Week ending. r July 1 to 
Whéat to— April 25, '25 April 26, '24 April 18, '25 April 25, '25 April 26, '24 
BPP errer Te ree 441,000 217,000 361,000 24,992,000 5,971,000 
United Kingdom | Tee 593,000 37,682,000 13,381.000 
Other Europe ...... 1,080,000 = neces 1,827,000 58,448,000 12,345,000 
COMRGR oie ccciecscc.s ) eee ee ne ye 48,927,000 16,054,000 
Other countries .... 15,000 282,000 15,000 7,443,000 21,493,000 
WOON cc ciicssvscus 1,909,000 499,000 2,796,000 177,492,000 69,244,000 
gg POPP ETE Tee Ce 203,000 8,000 300,000 18,387,000 9,916,000 
GOOD cecccccevsceconse 426,000 242,000 240,000 6,787,000 17,665,000 
GREE wossesweenked ener 198,000 3,000 214,000 5,708,000 1,067,000 
TD wn 0s wo bedcseseeiss 2,107,000 222,000 2,269,000 38,335,000 10,841,000 
Canadian wheat in 
transit cleared from . 
United States ports. 1,650,000 2,340,000 2,132,000 51,867,000 100,230,000 
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Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bu: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
April May July May July 
err 152% 141% 142% 1431, 
Or 153% 142 143% 1441 
May 
Re venend 160 150% 150% 1501 
Bectenee 159% 150 150% 150 
Grcccses 162 153% 153% 152%, 
Bedsccee 161 151% 151 150%, 
Kansas City St. Louis 
April May July May July 
Bccadue 146% 132% 152% 37% 
ae 147% 133% 155% 137 
May 
is 5 ig see 154% 141% 161% 1455 
Be avawes 154% 141% 161% 145) 
Oe bc teae 157% 145% 165 149 
Deeadees 156% 144% 164 148) 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
April May July May Jul) 
Pee 159% 156% 144% 144! 
WPrccses 161% 156% 146% 146 
May 
Bieedeors 168% 164% 152% 152 
Beveveve 170% 165% 153 152 
Scseven’s Holiday 156 155 
Be iesess 172% 166% 154% 153 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
April May July May July 
= rere 106 109% 98% 102: 
Dicavees 104% 109% 97% 101) 
May 
Be t'sasee 107% 112 101 1041 
 Pevyree 106% 109% 100 1028 
Ss ecosse 105% 109% * 99% 1027. 
Divscnee 107% 1125 101% 1055 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
April May July May July 
BOcccecs 40% 42 37% 385 
_, SER 40% 41% 37% 381 
May 
Becusoee 41% 42% 38% 391 
Si cose 42% 43 39% 395 
Perr 43 43% 39% 39%, 
Baveseee 43% 44 40% 40%, 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
April May July May July 
BP vcccse 107% 105% 99% 101: 
eee 106% 104% 98% 100%. 
May 
Booveces 112% 109% 103 104% 
Bedenees 112% 108% 103% 105 
Os.6'04- 008 124 117% 110 111 
Bocanses 120% 113% 108% 109% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
April May July May July 
Serr 267 270 266% 269% 
SEE 264% 267% 264% 268 
May 
néupeus 269% 272% 268% 270% 
Bic cease 271 273 270 272% 
Seantece 272% 274% 270 273 
Been evee 270% 273 270% 273% 


Liverpool Wheat 


Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 
per 100 lbs: 


May July 
Pre ee re lls 5%d lls 5%d 
Ba arr eee lls 6%d lis 7%d 
2 errr ere cee Te lis11l%d 1lis11%d 
gt See re 12s 0d lls 11%4d 
DE OE Wea vavescceeeved 12s 2%d 12s 2d 
ge PAST eee 12s 1%d 12s %d 





CORPORATION PRESIDENT’S POWERS 

Merely being president of a corpora- 
tion does not empower one to bind the 
company by contracts, although such au- 
thority may be generally or specifically 
conferred. He may be given such gen- 
eral authority by charter or bylaw, or 
the power may be inferred through 
course of dealings. Management may 
be intrusted to him by resolution of the 
directors. 

If he be permitted to carry on the 
corporate business for a long time, mak- 
ing contracts on behalf of the company, 
the corporation will be bound by such 
agreements made by him in the course of 
the company’s business, whether they 
have been authorized by bylaw or formal 
action of the directors. 

The foregoing legal principles were 
laid down by the Georgia court of ap- 
peals in the recent case of Hart vs. Doss 
Rubber & Tube Co., 123 S.E. 751, which 
involved a contract of employment made 
by defendant’s president. 

A. L. H. Srreet. 





Because of differences in climate and 
soil, no two districts in Spain are alike 
in their use of cereals. In Galicia, corn 
is used extensively in the making of 
bread for home consumption, and in the 
district from Valencia to Malaga this 
grain is almost unknown. In central Cas- 
tile the bread is made from native wheat, 
but in Cadiz foreign wheats are used 
extensively. 
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_ BUDGET CONTROL OF ZINSMASTER BREAD CO. 

SE BUSINESS ADVOGATED TO BUILD IN SUPERIOR 

revel) Ernst & Ernst have just published a Duturn, Mixn., May 5.—(Special Tel- 

‘ very comprehensive study of a form of egram)—The Zinsmaster Bread Co. has 

ading business direction, which is undoubtedly organized a corporation, under the same 
a the greatest importance, entitled, name, in Wisconsin, and it is announced 

- “Budget Control—What it does and how that it will build a $100,000 plant in Su- 

. et ; d : ~ ’ ‘pcm 

July to do it.” Flour Demand.—The flour market appears to be passing through a period perior, Wis., two stories, ,75x150, to be 

Pry: The budget is by no means unknown to : ; eee di opened Aug. 1. E. L. Patneaud, now 

1441 the ordinary individual, but he has usual- of almost unparalleled dullness. Last week developed no improvement in county sales manager for the Duluth 

_ ly associated it with governments and in- business, and sales continued light, buyers limiting their interest strictly to plant, will be manager of the new one. 

150 come tax and has not thought of it as the filling of immediate requirements. The Zinsmaster company also has bak- 

th applied to _ o— a a Shipping instructions are increasingly difficult to obtain, especially upon erles in Duluth, ace, 13 4 Pasi. 

8 Z a Pang ces mes just as a flour bought on one of the high levels preceding the recent wheat market + eee 

July weal i incingly argued. catastrophe. New business is made difficult by the fact that current prices 

371 government has, is convincingly argu 

31 \ budget should consist of estimates are still $1.50@2 above the normal level for this season. ee ee AIDS 

455 > of the — oan ——_ pena pe Stocks, however, are admittedly low, and millers glean the hope from this - ' : ay pean 

+ necessary to produce a de ’ : ‘ i ; a Through its work on field crops, the 

=; sales in a given period, In forecasting that, if no buying spurt develops achween now and the advent of the new Minnesota Experiment Station hee LL. 

48) production, income, expenditure and crop, there must at least be a brisk business at the opening of the season’s grind. instrumental in bringing about great 

run profit it gives the directorate of a busi- Export demand is persistently quiet, Europe appearing to be content and changes in the state’s agriculture. 

= ness = definite goal at which to aim, an able to postpone extensive buying until there are more certain indications of Wheat only a short time ago was Min- 
insight into possible sources of leakage, nesota’s leading crop. Corn now holds 











an opportunity to set aside definite por- 
tions of its capital to attain the best re- 
sults, and a standard by which to judge 
results from month to month. 

\ plan of campaign is necessary to 








the new crop’s size and quality. Canadian mills have the same story. to tell, 
and mills of the north Pacific Coast complain of no business at all with either 
the Orient, Latin America or Europe. 

Prices.—Flour prices show an average increase of 25@50c over Tuesday 





that place. This change was in part 
brought about by the development and 
introduction of early maturing and high 
yielding varieties, like Minnesota No. 13. 
Corn growing is now possible on an ex- 





* b ’ , ’ 1 i 
bring any undertaking to a successful of last week. Thése figures, however, hardly reflect the pe ac — in jomibus annie avet Gwe Uteds of tha diate. 
ty conclusion, and it would appear that a wheat. From Monday to Monday there was an increase in the May future of Progress has been made toward the 
2 i udget of a nature outlined in “Budget nearly 15c. The close on Tuesday, May 5, was $1.51, which was about 10c breeding of rust resistant strains of 
1 ( my a a convenient -— over the close on the previous Tuesday. spring wheat as a means of overcoming 
- ese form of such a campaign. cat , . i —_— the enormous losses which have been in- 
++ ended to be a substitute for manage- Ege npr cer yan oe a in — J“ the oe flicted by rust. Minturki, a winter wheat 
27 nt, but rather a means toward the milling centers o the Unite ‘ates. For the entire country, the percentage resistant to winter killing, has been bred, 
al better application of good management of activity during the week ending May 2 was about 42, against 53 in the corre- and is now the state’s favorite winter 
id business principles. sponding week of last year, and 51 in 1923. Spring wheat mills of the North- wheat. Gopher oats, developed at the 
- = aneer: west picked up a little, but hard winter wheat mills of the Southwest re- Sae Ra eso te seer oe the ~~ 
y ’ - , se ring, arly in south- 
$3 poe aT ae cian ported operation at less than 50 per cent of capacity, 3 points under the pre- ern Minnesota. They yield  Boky and 
vious week. Soft winter wheat mills of the St. Louis territory ran at about are of excellent market quality. Min- 
+5 Boston, Mass.—The Boston & Maine 30 per cent, Buffalo mills at 71, and mills of the north Pacific Coast states at sturdi barley, a stiff strawed variety, now 
+) Railroad, which has ocean terminals at about 23. quite widely grown, yields largely and is 
3 Boston, has started a campaign to in- Millfeed-—D df. illfeed ti t : ite of i _ coming into general use. Velvet barley, 
crease the movement of foreign freight fee ae Se Ss Ce nae Cee er epeeeem™ pee a smooth awned variety to be ready for 
is traffic through this port. The business turage conditions. Supplies are scarce, and mills are unable to keep up with distribution in 1926, promises to take high 
ly of building up Boston’s export activities deliveries. The high level of prices makes deferred business difficult. Rains rank for yield and ease in handling. 
i ooh 7 a in the South have broken the bull market on feed in the Southwest, and hard 
, ao eel So emaats apart enies on and soft winter bran prices are about 50c lower. Spring bran is unchanged, MIXING IN TRANSIT CHARGES 
: \ vrain from the Middle West, has been and middlings are $1@2 higher, owing to increased demand for spring feeding. BY NEW YORK RAILROADS 
% made a matter of special — ~_r : Burrato, N. Y.—Thirteen western New 
a vice president in charge o European Markets by Cable York flour mill companies, including the 
affic. i . Federal Mill & Elevator Co, and the 
¥ » C. W. Boynton, general agent for the Lonvon, Ena., May 5.—(Special Cable)—There is a better tone to the mar- Thompson Milling Co., Lockport, N. Y., 
My 4 7 —— Samet has 7 ket, but the advance in prices stops forward business, as buyers lack confi- have complained to the New York State 
can ae page gad mane dence. Mills offer Canadian top patents at 51@52s ($8.66@8.83 bbl), c.i.f., ex- — = wag cay og against al- 
in supervision on all export and import ports 49s ($8.32 bbl), and Minnesota patents 48s 6d ($8.23 bbl) upward. Re- ee oe See New York 
x traffic of this road, the general agency sellers are accepting 46s 6d ($7.89 bbl) upward for Minnesota patents. No The complaint is based on the ground 
' of — ne vy Rasen rong se Oa the Kansas offers are reported. Australians for forward shipment are 42s 6d that the Central Freight Association, in 
ee wy ie eg ~ y ~d ($7.21 bbl), near-by 42s ($7.13 bbl), and home milled straight run is selling many cases, makes no charge for milling 
charge of Harrison Brown, formerly gen- “ or mixing in transit service, while the 
3, eral agent at Pittsbur: h Pa. equal to 46s 6d ($7.89 bbl), c.i.f. & oe , ® i 4 
g gn, P i P eastern trunk line, in the territory of 
Hamburg.—Hamburg reports restricted consumption, low stocks and light which the plants of the complainants are 
: Exports by Customs Districts arrivals. Canadian patents are offered at $9.35, Kansas $9.50 and English located, charges 42@1%4c cwt. They de- 
ene oe Se ae ag a ro $8.65, May shipment. Spot flour is 30c higher than these prices. clare that the milling capacity of west- 
1 districts in January and February, 1925, as C. F. G. RarKes. ern New York is decreasing, and that a 


reported by the Department of Commerce 
(000’s omitted): 

-~January— -—February— 

Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 

Massachusetts ... eee eee 











Survey of the Crops 


Private crop killers were active last week, in efforts to anticipate the May 


difference of lc cwt for this service 
would mean a considerable loss on the 
making of flour in eastern territory. 

W. H. Kimball, traffic manager Thomp- 





, EE Sagecbuaese ia. se Mee i iy 

New York ae 389 944 896 government estimate. Snow’s winter wheat forecast was nearly 50,000,000 bus rr Fp oe J RN le secant of 
Arata res wal a 458 oa a tH ho under the Department of Agriculture’s April 1 figure of 474,000,000 bus. joer on behalf of an cemalainsate. 
Ma ng Seseecces eee * 7 os Murray’s guess was 448,000,000 bus. These estimates compare with 590,000,- 
Sta” ee oe, 19 000 bus last year. DEATH OF E. R. COKER 
ot ee Pe | Current crop news from the critical districts of the Southwest gives a more _ New York, N. Y., May 5.—(Special 
Galveston ....... 1,654 29 «584 64 favorable view. Continued cool weather is proving beneficial, and the wheat Telegram)—Edward R. Coker, wheat 
San Antonio ..... 5 1 11 L ] . in lie seal al Stn Mie del t Th will buyer and manager of the feed sales de- 
El Paso hy els ms : ie 1 plant is one to two wee s ahead of normal in its development. e crop wi partment of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
poh yee fer: oe Bits 228 1 be spotted because of winter killing in certain sections, but an unusually large Milling Co. for the past three years, died 
San Francisco ... 35 7 12 acreage is expected to bring the yield up to normal. at his home, Rutherford, N. J., May 4. 
Oregon = 2a ee He had been ill for some time with pneu- 








Conditions continue favorable for the spring wheat crop of the northwest- 


Vv a 
- uoneaieas bee + z a ern states and Canada. The wheat outlook in Missouri and southern Illinois monia. Mr. Coker was well known in 
Michigan ........ 2 1 166 1 y ‘ — grain circles, and formerly was employed 
Porto Rico ....... wee 2 eee 1 is excellent. The north Pacific Coast states report weather conditions favor- by the Wheat Exporting Co. 
Wi yoo eas 8,484 988 7,387 939 able for growing wheat and fine prospects for the spring crop. W. QUACKENBUSH. 








Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, May 5. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
Unless otherwise noted, 


quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib jutes. All 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimor Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent .......... $8.25@ 8.70 $8.90@ 9.15 Peres, See $8.00@ 8.35 $9.50@ 9.70 $9.00@ 9.50 $8.75@ 9.00 $9.25@ 9.75 $10.00@10.35 $8.50@ 9.10 $9.50@ 9.75 
Spring standard patent ...... 7.90@ 8.40 8.65@ 9.00 er Pere 7.75@ 8.05 9.35@ 9.45 8.50@ 8.85 8.25@ 8.50 8.50@ 9.00 9.75 @10.00 8.10@ 8.50 cone o200 
Spring first clear ............ 6.90@ 7.40 7.25@ 7.35 caceeases 7.00@ 7.35 7.90@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.40 Yer, sere 7.75@ 8.25 8.40@ 9.00 soso @ecece ere 
Hard winter short patent .... 8.10@ 8.60 ~-@.. 7.75@ 8.60 7.65@ 8.00 9.40@ 9.70 8.85@ 9.25 8.75@ 9.00 9.00@ 9.50 8.50@ 9.35 8.50@ 9.10 9.00@ 9.25 
: Hard winter straight ....... 7.60@ 8.10 eee 6.75@ 7.60 7.15@ 7.50 9.30@ 9.40 8.50@ 8.85 8.25@ 8.50 8.50@ 9.00 oeMovce 8.00@ 8.50 Tt, ere 
Hard winter first clear ...... 6.40@ 6.80 aces 6.25@ 6.75 6.75@ 7.10 1+ 66 Meene ee oe ee Pee ere, er -@. vewstiets ‘cet deed 
Soft winter short patent ..... 8.30@ 8.90 Py , 7.90@ 8.15 9.25@ 9.50 tr Pere 8.75@ 9.00 mee, eee 8.59@ 9.50 8.75@ 9.35 10.00 @10.50 
Soft winter straight ......... 7.85@ 8.20 --@.. --@. 7.55@ 7.90 9.00@ 9.15 8.90@ 9.35 *8.25@ 8.50 *8.25@ 9.00 8.25@ 8.75 8.40@ 8.75 8.50@ 8.75 
Soft winter first clear ....... 7.00@ 7.50 ae @evce ~ Pe 6.75@ 7.05 oa ng QPmese ee ae cose @oces s00e@ cece 7.85@ 8.25 cose Qeoce 7.50@ 7.75 
Rye Hour, white ..........0% 6.25@ 6.45 6.65@ 6.75 ry ee @ 7.20@ 7.30 6.75@ 7.25 6.90@ 7.15 7.25@ 17.75 7.25@ 7.50 @ coco ose’ 
PO: BOR, BOGE. oe cdcsccccces 5.90@ 6.25 4.80@ 4.90 ¢sEces er 7.00@ 7.10 éeal pecs 5.90@ 6.15 er, were 7.00@ 7.25 @ ee 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
Beattie ....... $10.20@10.60 (49's) $6.80@7.25 (49's) $6.80@7.25 (49's) Pe $8.35 @ 8.99 $8.10@8.55 
San Francisco: ..... 0@9.00 8.75 @9.00 9.30@ 9.50 8.80@9.00 





9.70 -6 . o6e eG ccee 
*Includes near-by straights. {Nashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. pn 
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MILLERS ARE WARNED AGAINST 
SELLING FLOUR BY NAMED SHIP 





Importers May Justifiably Refuse Delivery if Not Received by the Steamer 


Named — Shipping Company Not Responsible for 
Total Loss Through Market Decline 


An important case involving the rights 
of the miller and the foreign buyer in 
connection with the sale of flour for 
shipment by a named steamer was last 
week decided by arbitration in one of the 
large United Kingdom markets. Both 
miller and buyer are well known in the 
trade, and lest injustice may unwittingly 
be done to one or the other in a brief 
summary of the case, all names are with- 
held in the following statement of essen- 
tial facts. 

The miller sold by cable to the buyer 
a round lot of flour to be shipped by the 
steamer Alpha, scheduled to sail about 
Feb. 25. At about the same time he sold 
another lot to go by the steamer Omega, 
to sail early in March. The miller con- 
firmed the sales by mail, noting that ship- 
ment was to be made “by Alpha or sub- 
stitute” and by “Omega or substitute.” 
Freight was booked with the steamship 
line in terms of “Alpha or substitute” and 
“Omega or substitute.” All details of 
the transaction were in perfect order, 
and the flour was shipped and arrived at 
seaboard in ample time for loading. 

In March the miller received word 
from the steamship company that both 
lots of flour had been cleared on the 
Omega, sailing as a substitute for the 
Alpha, which had been delayed and would 
sail later, but not for the port to which 
the flour was destined. The miller imme- 
diately cabled this information to his 
buyer, who replied that the flour sched- 
uled for shipment by the Alpha would be 
rejected, since the terms of the contract, 
specifying a named steamer, had not been 
complied with. He demanded arbitra- 
tion. This the miller, holding that he 
had fully complied with all requirements, 
refused. 

Arbitration, nevertheless, was held un- 
der the association’s rules at the buyer’s 
port, and the arbitrators decided in fa- 
vor of the buyer. 

The miller appealed from the decision 
of the arbitrators, and the hearing by 
the appeal committee was delayed until 
the miller’s documents and statement 
could be received by mail. His presenta- 
tion of the case included evidence show- 
ing that the sales had been confirmed 
“Alpha or substitute,’ that the transfer 
to another steamer had been made with- 
out his knowledge or consent, and that 
the Alpha had been so delayed at sea, by 
going to the assistance of a ship in dis- 
tress, that the operators had declared the 
Omega as sailing in her stead; that the 
Omega was, in fact, a legal and proper 
substitute for the Alpha. 

On this showing, the appeal committee 
reversed the decision of the original ar- 
bitrators and held that the buyer was 
bound to accept the delivery as comply- 
ing in all respects with the contract of 
purchase and sale. 

An interesting circumstance in connec- 
tion with the case is that the Alpha, for 
which the Omega sailed as substitute, 
herself sailed five days later, although not 
to the port to which originally destined. 
The operators of the ships had, as a mat- 
ter of fact, declared the substitution 
wholly to suit their own convenience and 
without regard to the trouble which their 
action might bring to their shipper. 

A further interesting circumstance is 
that, according to good authority on ma- 
rine law and custom, had the miller lost 
the arbitration with his buyer, he could 
not have held the steamship company re- 
sponsible for his loss. This would have 
amounted, had he been compelled to re- 
sell the flour for his own account, to 
about $3 bbl, due to market decline. 
Authorities say that, regardless of this 
large loss, all that he could have recov- 
ered from the steamship line would have 
been the market difference between the 
actual date of arrival by substitute 
steamer and the date on which the flour 
should have arrived if forwarded by the 

originally named steamer. In _ other 
words, though the carrier’s act led to a 
breach of contract involving a heavy 
market loss, it could not have been pe- 


nalized more than by a few cents per 
barrel. 

The evident moral to be drawn from 
the case is the need of extreme care in 
selling for shipment by named steamer. 
Not only should “or substitute” be speci- 
fied as a part of the sale terms, but every 
precaution should be taken to insure 
against switching of steamers by opera- 
tors. The whole practice of named steam- 
er terms appears to be exceedingly dan- 
gerous. 


J. COSTELLO IS HEAD OF 
PACIFIC BAKING COMBINE 


Los Ancetes, Cat.—James Costello, 
a prominent southern California baker, it 
is announced, is the leading principal in 
the formation of the new Pacific South- 
west Baking Corporation, which was re- 
cently reported as being formed. The 
corporation, which is a $1,000,000 concern, 
will publish its plans later, but it is un- 
derstood that it has already purchased 
the Weber Baking Co.’s plant here. It 
also intends to build one of its own in the 
near future. 

Dale Weber will remain with the new 
company in the capacity of manager, it 
being understood that he is financially in- 
terested in the new undertaking. 


OKLAHOMA EXPORT RATES 
WILL BE RECONSIDERED 


Millers of Oklahoma have petitioned 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
reopen what is known as the “Oklahoma- 
Texas Case,” involving export rail rates 
in various territories of those two states. 
An attempt will be made to force rail- 
roads to carry wheat and flour for ex- 
port at the same charge. 

Tariffs for the two commodities were 
formerly the same, but the schedules were 
thrown out of line by the carriers. Ship- 
pers have brought the case to the atten- 
tion of the Commission before, and the 
latter body instructed the railroads to 
adjust their charges to take care of the 
complaints. This, however, has not been 
done. 

In the present .condition, there are 
parts of Oklahoma where mills are forced 
to pay as much as 5c cwt more on flour 
than on wheat. In other instances, mills 
in Oklahoma, close to the Texas border, 
have a considerably higher export rate 
on flour than mills on the Texas side of 
the line. 

A date for the hearing has not yet 
been set. 











SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
TO TOUR WESTERN FIELDS 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture announces that W. M. Jardine, 
Secretary of Agriculture, will leave 
Washington, May 27, for a six weeks’ 
tour through the West, the purpose being 
to enable him to become familiar with 
the work of his department in the field. 
He will visit Kansas, Utah, Idaho and 
California on his way west, and Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Montana, North Dakota, 
Minnesota, Nebraska and Iowa on his 
return. 

He is only accepting a limited number 
of public engagements during the tour, 
as he desires to devote most of his time 
to actual field inspection. Among the 
addresses which he has agreed to give is 
the commencement address at his alma 
mater, the Agricultural College of Utah. 





EMIL SUMMA DEAD 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 5.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The death of Emil Summa, a 
prominent flour and grain merchant here 
for the past 40 years, occurred on May 3. 
He was born in Bavaria, Germany, and 
came to this country at the age of 17, set- 
tling in St. Louis and engaging in the 
grain business. 

Mr. Summa had been connected in the 
past with the Sessinghaus Milling Co., the 


Booth Grain Co., Carlisle (Ill.) Milling 
Co., Ballard-Messmore Grain Co., the 
Dreyer Commission Co., and at the time 
of his death he was head of the E. Sum- 
ma Commission Co. 

The funeral services were held today. 
He is survived by his widow. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 


NEBRASKA MILLERS ARE 
GIVEN GOOD ADVICE 


Omana, Nes.—J. N. Campbell, secre- 
tary Nebraska Millers’ Association, in 
reviewing the work accomplished at the 
meeting of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion recently, said: 

“The first important thing that it ac- 
complished was the adoption of a clean- 
cut code of ethics, putting in concrete 
form the principles which must govern 
the conduct of the milling business if we 
are to rise above the ‘dog eat dog’ basis. 
. . . We should get away from the sense- 
less notion that a mill must run 24 hours 
a day in order to make a profit. 

“Then, to sell flour ahead for over 60 
days’ delivery is to take your business too 
far into the realm of gambling to make 
it safe or sane. To go farther is to make 
our products the plaything of speculators 
who use it to bear the market on a rise, 
or refuse to take it on a drop. It is high 
time that we rid the trade of these leeches 
who perform no legitimate service and 
yet cause more grief than all other things 
put together. 

“We must do this or stand convicted of 
most ignoble inconsistency, because we 
adopt a resolution calling upon the 
boards of trade to abolish ‘inordinate 
speculation as an intolerable evil.’ Where 
can you find a more intolerable evil than 
the overproduction of flour pledged into 
the hands of these speculators for months 
ahead? We know this has been the bane 
and curse of the markets this year and 
last. What moots it to demand that the 
grain men shall clean house if we continue 
to harbor dirty nests of this class of 
crooks to prey directly on the very life 
of the milling industry? 

“All of the 15 points contained in the 
code are but suggestions to put more 
common sense into the business and less 
of the daredevil nonsense we are indulg- 
ing in to get trade. 

“Read them over carefully in the mill- 
ing journals, and you will find not one 
that is inept or impractical. There is 
much good in them if only the industry as 
a whole will subscribe to them and have 
the courage to go more than half way in 
observing them.” 


JOHN SEYBOLD’S 25TH 
BUSINESS ANNIVERSARY 


Mrama Fra.—John Seybold, president 
of the Seybold Baking Co., Miami, 
Fla., and late president of the Southern 
Bakers’ Association, kept open house 
at his plant on May 2, the birthday of 
his business. Mr. Seybold started in the 
baking business 25 years ago in a very 
modest way, and is now regarded as one 
of the foremost and most successful bak- 
ers in the South. Many of his friends 
in the trade helped him celebrate this 
anniversary, and he has been flooded 
with congratulatory messages from all 
over the country. 











CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


TO HEAR SYDNEY ANDERSON 


Sydney Anderson, president National 
Millers’ Federation, will address the 
United States Chamber of Commerce on 
“New Aspects of Distribution Costs” at 
its thirteenth annual meeting to be held 
at Washington, May 19-22. 

The change in attitude of business to- 
ward the general problem of distribu- 
tion is reflected in the program for the 
meeting. Although the term itself is rel- 
atively new, it will be dealt with in a 
variety of aspects of direct concern to 
the large manufacturer and the small re- 
tailer. 

Theodore F. Whitmarsh will explain 
the methods followed by the National 
Distribution Conference and the extent 
of the work it has accomplished in unit- 
ing distribution of all classes and a study 
of their common problems. 


May 6, 1925 


GRAIN MARKETING CO.’S 
FORMATION VINDICATED 


Cuicaco, Inxu.—The report of Merritt 
Starr, a leading Chicago attorney, on 
the formation of the Grain Marketing 
Co., has finally been published, and en- 
tirely vindicates this company’s activi 
ties. When the merger of four large 
grain companies into the Grain Market- 
ing Co. was accomplished, the Illinois 
Agricultural Association demanded an 
investigation before giving its approval 
and support to the organization, retain- 
ing Mr. Starr to report on the legal 
phases of the company. 

When he submitted his report, the as- 
sociation did not make it public, as it was 
considered too favorable to the grain 
company. This action by the association 
was not to the liking of some of its mem 
bers, and the report has been made public 
by friends of the grain merger. 

The association has since condemned 
the amalgamation of the grain companie: 
and asked for an investigation by the 
Illinois Commerce Association, but it is 
considered very unfair that they did not 
give publicity to the report made by 
Mr. Starr, who was their chosen attorney. 

His report goes into considerable de- 
tail regarding this grain distributing 
company, which has been legitimately or- 
ganized and offers a merchandising plan 
of merit to farmers. 


CANADIAN MILL’S SALE 
FORCED BY MORTGAGEES 


Toronto, Ont.—The 700-bbl flour mill 
of the Toronto (Ont.) Milling Co., Ltd., 
was offered for sale by public auction on 
April 30 under a bondholders’ mortgage. 
Bidding was not brisk, and the highest 
figure reached was $40,000. When no 
further offers were made the auctioneer 
announced a reserve bid of $63,000, and 
declared the sale off. What proceedings 
the bondholders will now take is not dis- 
closed. 

The Toronto Milling Co., Ltd., came in- 
to being early in the war period and was 
actively operated by its owners until 
some time after the war, when financial 
difficulties were encountered. In October, 
1923, the mill was leased to the Toronto 
Milling Sales Agency, Ltd., for a period 
of one year, and this company kept it in 
operation for that period. F. L. Culver, 
president Toronto Milling Co., Ltd., was 
president of the Sales Agency. In Oc- 
tober, 1924, the bondholders’ interest be- 
ing in arrears it became evident that 
foreclosure would follow, and the sales 
proceedings of April 30 resulted. 

The milling equipment of this plant is 
of the best quality and the property is 
one that, under experienced ownership 
and with sufficient working capital, 
should yield profitable returns to its 
owners. It has had good management, 
but inexperienced ownership and lack of 
money have always proved too great a 
handicap. 


RESALE OF LIBERTY MILLS 
BRINGS MUCH HIGHER PRICE 


NASHVILLE, TeENN.—The resale of the 
Liberty Mills, Nashville, on May 2 saw 
the property again purchased by the 
Fourth and First National Bank of Nash- 
ville, the price this time being raised to 
$210,000. 

It will be remembered that the bank is 
the largest creditor of the mill, which is 
being sold under receivership proceed- 
ings, and at the original sale, on April 
18, bought the property for $130,000, but 
on a higher bid being made, the court 
ordered a resale. Bidding will remain 
open until the court confirms the sale, 
which should be in two weeks. 











FOOD OFFICIALS MEET 

NasHvitte, Tenn.—Food, feed and 
drug officials of the south central states 
held their annual conference in Nashville 
last week. The following officers were 
elected: president, H. M. Robertson, Ala- 
bama; vice president, J. D. Turner, Ken- 
tucky ; secretary, Mrs. F. C. Dugan, Ken- 
tucky. Interesting papers on standards 
and inspections were read. Those at- 
tending were guests at a luncheon given 
at the Hotel Hermitage by the Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association. The 1926 
meeting will be held at Birmingham, Ala. 
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SOUTHWEST WHEAT 
CROP IS AVERAGE 


Coniinued Cool Weather Improves Plant— 
Favorable Conditions Prevail in North- 
west and Canada 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 5.—(Special 
Telegram )—Continued cool weather over 
the Southwest is bringing wheat out in 
excellent shape, the crop being one to 
two weeks ahead of normal in its develop- 
ment. In Kansas, wheat is stooling, while 
in parts of Texas and Oklahoma the 
plant is headed. The crop will be spotted 
because of winter killing in certain sec- 
tions, but yield will probably be up to 
average, as larger than normal acreage 
is planted. Incomplete returns from a 
questionnaire sent out last week by the 
Southwestern Millers’ League indicate a 
Kansas crop of 100,000,000 to 110,000,000 


bus. 





Spring Wheat Crop in Good Condition 

Mrinneapouis, Minn.—Crop conditions 
throughout the Northwest are all that 
could be desired. In most sections of 
Minnesota and South Dakota early seed- 
ed grain covers the ground nicely. Win- 
ter wheat and rye are also reported as 
making satisfactory growth. In North 
Dakota the season is further advanced 
than usual, frequent showers providing 
necessary surface moisture. There is an 
abundance of subsoil moisture through- 
out the three states and, everything con- 
sidered, the outlook for the spring wheat 
crop is better than normal. 


No Frost in Missouri-Ilinois 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 5.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Much cooler weather prevailed 
during the past week, but no frost was re- 
ported in growing wheat sections of Mis- 
souri and southern Illinois. There has 
been considerable precipitation, and the 
general outlook for the crop at this time 
could hardly be improved upon. With a 
continuation of favorable weather condi- 
tions an excellent crop, both as to quality 
and quantity, will be harvested in this 
section. 


Pacific Coast Prospects Good 
Seattite, WasH., May 5.—(Special Tel- 
egram)— Last week’s weather conditions 
were favorable for growing wheat, and 
prospects are good, particularly for 
spring wheat. 


Seeding Resumed in Montana 

Great Farts, Mont.—After being kept 
from their fields for about a week, farm- 
ers of Montana have resumed seeding 
their spring grain. The rains of April 
22-23 proved quite general over the 
wheat growing area, and have left the 
soil in excellent condition for cultivation. 
There was a large amount of seeding 
already done, and some of the earliest 
planting is already showing nicely in the 
field. Winter wheat is reported as look- 
ing promising. 


Rains in Southern Indiana 

Evansvitte, Inp.—Three days of rain 
in southern Indiana the latter part of 
last week, followed by overcast skies, 
prevented any damage by frost. Lower 
temperatures were hailed with delight by 
the farmers, since the week previous they 
had been the highest for many years in 
southern Indiana. Wheat was advancing 
too fast under the glowing sun, creating 
alarm for fear that the stalk instead of 
the grain would develop. 


Ohio Wheat Condition Poor 

Totepo, Onto.—C. J. West, agricul- 
tural statistician of the state federal crop 
reporting service, Columbus, has issued a 
recent report in substance as follows: 

“Ohio wheat can hardly be more than 
two thirds of a crop this year unless the 
weather from now until harvest is very 
favorable. The damage from winter kill- 
ing in the western and southwestern 
counties of the state is perhaps the worst 
on record for those sections. There is 
good wheat in the northern half of the 
state, but in very few sections is the 
condition of wheat much above average. 

“The Ohio wheat condition is estimated 
at 61 per cent of a normal crop. Condi- 
tions are especially low in Clinton, Fay- 
ette, Pickway, Champaign, Mercer, An- 
glaize, Union, Franklin and bordering 
counties. In some of these the prospects 
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do not indicate more than a quarter of a 
crop. The Ohio condition a year ago was 
73 per cent, as compared with this year’s 
61 per cent, while on the first of April, 
1923, the estimated condition was 77 per 
cent. Last year’s Ohio crop was 37,300,- 
000 bus. 

“The damage apparently came largely 
from the ice and freezes of the latter 
part of the winter. The cold weather at 
the beginning of March was especially 
severe. The dry weather of the past few 
weeks has not improved the outlook. It 
is felt in some sections that warm, wet 
weather might cause some of the plants 
to take better root and grow. 

“The condition of the rye crop indi- 
cates about a 75 per cent crop. Pasture 
conditions in Ohio are somewhat better 
than a year ago.” 


No Frost Damage in Nebraska 

Omana, Nes.—Advices received here 
are to the effect that there was a killing 
frost in northern Nebraska and in other 
parts of the state last Wednesday night. 
Grain crops were not damaged. What- 
ever damage there was was to fruit. 

A Lincoln wire says: “The wheat out- 
look in western Nebraska is the best in 
the history of the state, in the opinion 
of L. B. Lyman, general superintendent 
for Nebraska of the Burlington Rail- 
road, who has just returned home from 
a ten days’ trip through the wheat belt 
traversed by that road.” 

Bryant, the crop observer, wired from 
Omaha last Wednesday: “Of the 3,358,- 
000 acres of Nebraska land seeded to 
wheat last fall, 83 per cent will be left 
for harvest, or approximately 2,816,000 
acres. The par for this month works out 
to 18.2 bus per acre. Applying this to 
the acreage left for harvest, a normal 
production would amount to 51,251,000 
bus. The condition of the crop at this 
time is estimated at 70 per cent of nor- 
mal, which reduces the crop prospect to 
35,876,000 bus. In a few fields some im- 
provement can still be made if weather 
conditions are favorable, but in most of 
them none can or will be made, no mat- 
ter what the weather may be. Much fur- 
ther deterioration may take place unless 
the weather is exceptionally favorable.” 


Seeding Delayed in Oregon 

PortLanp, Orecon.—Seeding of spring 
grain in Oregon was delayed by wet soil 
in some western localities. Spring grain 
of all kinds is doing well. What winter 
wheat escaped the December freeze is 
making good growth. Wire worms are 
doing some local damage in Umatilla and 
Morrow counties. Soil is being prepared 
for corn, and some planting has been 
done in Jackson County. 


Seeding Progress in Wisconsin 

Mriiwavkee, Wis.—High temperatures 
and moderate to heavy rainfall last week 
hastened the growth of vegetation and 
allowed farmers to complete the seeding 
of small grains. Cool weather followed, 
but light frosts have not resulted in 
known damage. Pastures are about 
ready for grazing, and grass is uniformly 
heavy and of good growth. Winter kill- 
ing of wheat, old clover and meadows has 
been reported, but the new séeding is 
making good progress. 


European Seeding Nearly Over 

Seeding in European countries is near- 
ing completion under favorable condi- 
tions. The recent frosts and cold weather 
in southern Europe improved the condi- 
tion of the soil for working. Seed beds 
in Germany are reported to be in good 
condition. In Roumania and Bulgaria 
spring seeding is almost completed, and 
it is proceeding regularly in Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

The Indian wheat crop is forecast at 
822,000,000 bus, compared with 364,000,- 
000 produced in 1924, according to a 
cablegram received by the United States 
Department of Agriculture from the In- 
dian department of statistics. The pro- 
duction reported is just about sufficient 
for home requirements, leaving little or 
no grain for export. The Indian people, 
however, are not dependent upon wheat 
as a food grain and, should good harvests 
be obtained for other grain crops, such 
as rice and millet, some Indian wheat 
may find its way to the world markets. 

The wheat crop of the Punjab is fore- 
cast at 108,000,000 bus, against 150,000,- 
000 produced last year, a reduction of 


about 42,000,000 bus, or nearly 30 per 
cent. 

The effect of the decrease in the In- 
dian crop, however, may be partially off- 
set by the favorable conditions in Europe 
and North Africa. In Europe, condi- 
tions outside of Russia are generally 
favorable. Winter killing in the Russian 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics is 
provisionally estimated at 5 to 8 per cent 
of the area. The condition in the Ukraine 
is below average. In the lower Danube 
the crop is showing steady improvement. 
A recent report from Hungary states 
that wheat is tillering well and growth 
is now making rapid progress. The April 
1 condition report of Germany, Austria 
and Poland is above average. Conditions 
in Czechoslovakia on the same date were 
good, 

Crops in North Africa have developed 
rapidly since the moisture supply has be- 
come adequate. Conditions in Egypt and 
Tunis are reported as 100 per cent of 
normal. In Morocco, average yields are 
expected. Conditions in Algeria are sat- 
isfactory except in a few districts where 
the effects of the drouth remain. 

The new estimate of the 1924-25 wheat 
crop of Argentina is slightly below the 
previous one. The revised figure is now 
given as 191,139,000 bus, against 191,- 
433,000 reported in January, compared 
with the 1923-24 production of 247,036,- 
000 bus. 


CATARACT CITY MILL 
SOLD TO POWER COMPANY 


Burrato, N. Y., May 5.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The plant of the Cataract City 
Milling Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., to- 
gether with the water rights owned by the 
mill, have been purchased by the Niagara, 
Lockport & Ontario Power Co. The ad- 
joining plant of the Pettebone Cataract 
Paper Co. will also be taken over by the 
purchasers. It is understood that the 
Niagara Falls Power Co. will later ac- 
quire the two milling properties from the 
Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Power Co. 

The flour mill will probably be operat- 
ed for another month and the paper mill 
for about two months, before they are 
permanently closed. The New York State 
Public Service Commission has granted 
permission for the transfer of the prop- 
erties, which involved a consideration of 
about $1,000,000. 





M. A. McCartny. 





HARVEY C. MILLER’S RULE 
FOR SUCCESS IN BUSINESS 


Burrato, N. Y.—A feature story which 
appears in the current issue of the Amer- 
ican Magazine devotes considerable space 
to the business success of Harvey C. Mill- 
er, president Keystone Warehouse Co. 

The article recounts how Mr. Miller 
followed the rule, “Find a business that 
has failed, study it and find out why; 
then make it go.” He applied this rule 
36 years ago when he began operating a 
small grain and produce warehouse in 
Maryland, and has continued to apply it. 
Besides being head of the Keystone com- 
pany, he is also president of the Southern 
Steamship Co., the Merchants’ Warehouse 
Co., the Germantown Junction elevator, 
the Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal, the 
Atlantic Tidewater Terminal, Brooklyn, 
and the Boston Tidewater Terminal. 





N. D. WHEAT GROWERS CLOSE 
THEIR POOL ON 1924 CROP 


The 1924 pool of the North Dakota 
Wheat Growers’ Association closed April 
30, and, beginning May 1, all wheat re- 
ceived began to go into the 1925 pool, 
according to A. J. Scott, secretary. More 
than three fourths of the wheat in the 
1924 pool has been sold, according to Mr. 
Scott, who declared that the average 
price received has been good, but that 
no statement of figures could be given un- 
til the annual inventory of the associa- 
tion accounts was made. 





KENTUCKY MILL BURNED 
NasHuvitte, Tenn. — The Eminence 
(Ky.) Milling Co. recently suffered a 
loss of $150,000, when its mill was burned. 
The plant is reported to be almost a 
total loss. The company, of which J. C. 
Devenant is president, had a capital stock 


of $200,000. 
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RUMORS OF CANADIAN 
BISCUIT WAR UNFOUNDED 


Toronto, Ont.—Stories from Boston 
and other United States cities give de- 
tails of an alleged war between Canadian 
biscuit manufacturing concerns that 
should be received by the trade with more 
than a grain of salt. The foundation of 
these rumors seems to be a recent amal- 
gamation between two Toronto biscuit 
making concerns. Nothing in the way of 
a big merger has been heard of, nor is 
there any outward sign of a war in this 
branch of the baking business. It is true 
that United States capital is concerned in 
the amalgamation mentioned. 

Another feature of these reports is that 
the mergers in the Canadian bread and 
biscuit trades will inaugurate a mill-to- 
plant flour selling policy in the hope that 
middlemen may be eliminated. There is 
nothing new in this, since Canada has 
used such a system of flour distribution 
for many years. Bakers in all the prov- 
inces buy their flour direct from mills, 
and have always done so. 





NIAGARA MILLING CO.’S 
GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


Burrato, N. Y.—The Niagara Falls 
Milling Co. celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary, here, May 1. The concern was 
founded in 1875 by Jacob S. Schoellkopf 
and George B. Matthews. They erected 
two mills at Black Rock, now a part of 
Buffalo, but owing to the poor water- 
power facilities, moved to the hydraulic 
canal at Niagara Falls, where the first . 
large mill was erected. After five years 
another mill, operated by the Central 
Milling Co., was built on this site, and in 
1900 the two were consolidated into one 
company, known as the Niagara Falls 
Milling Co. 

Jacob Schoellkopf died in 1899, and 
Mr. Matthews succeeded him, but retired 
in 1914. The mill is now conducted by 
George and John Olmstead, sons of a 
former president of the company. 





QUAKER OATS COMPANY TO 
PROMOTE VITAMIN STUDY 


Mitwavkee, Wis.—-The Quaker Oats 
Co. of America has presented to the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, an in- 
dustrial fellowship of $3,200 for the pur- 
pose of securing impartial data on vita- 
mins in cereal grains and their products, 
with special reference to rolled oats. The 
particular variety to be studied is that 
known as the antirachitic vitamin. 

The fellowship will be effective July 1, 
1925. It provides that $2,400 of its value 
shall be used as compensation for a com- 
petent chemist to carry on the research 
under the immediate direction of the de- 
partment of agricultural chemistry. The 
remainder is set aside for the acquisition 
of the necessary laboratory and other 
equipment. This is to remain the proper- 
ty of the University of Wisconsin as the 


gift of the company. 





NILS A. OLSEN PROMOTED 
IN BUREAU OF ECONOMICS 


Nils A. Olsen has been appointed As- 
sistant Chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, effective April 30. This 
appointment is a promotion for Mr. Ol- 
sen, who has been connected with the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture since 1919. 

W. M. Jardine, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, has quickly recognized the ability of 
Mr. Olsen, who has been employed in re- 
search work in agricultural history and 
matters relating to farm credit, taxation 
and insurance. 

He collaborated with the late Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Henry C. Wallace, 
in the preparation of his book, “Our Debt 
and Duty to the Farmer,” which has late- 
ly been published. 

Mr. Olsen was born on a farm at 
Herscher, Ill., and has received degrees 
from several universities. The appoint- 
ment of an assistant chief in charge of 
research is especially important, in view 
of the projected absence of the chief of 
the bureau during the next few weeks in 
attendance at conferences in Europe. 
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WALLACE REPORT IS 
FOUND MISLEADING 


Canadian Exporters Object to Its Accept- 
ance as Index of Profits Made—U. 8. 
Government Supports Them 





During the past few months it has been 
asserted that exporters have made a 
profit, ranging at times as high as 38c bu, 
on exporting wheat to Great Britain, the 
basis for this assertion being the figures 
contained in table 37 of the Wallace re- 
port. It will be remembered that this 
report was submitted to the President of 
the United States on the wheat situation 
by the late Secretary of Agriculture, 
Henry C. Wallace, and was in no manner 
an investigation into the profits or losses 
made by grain exporters. 

The Saskatchewan Co-operative Eleva- 
tor Co., one of Canada’s largest grain ex- 
porters and, consequently; greatly af- 
fected by these assertions, felt that this 
table was not intended to be used as an 
index of profits made by exporters, and 
communicated with the United States 
Secretary of Agriculture to obtain his 
opinion. 

The reply received, which is quoted in 
full, shows that the report was not in- 
tended to be so used: 

“I am informed that the table to which 
you refer, showing the margins between 
the price of wheat in Winnipeg and Liv- 
erpool, was not intended to show profits 
or losses made in the exporting of wheat. 
These figures cannot be taken as an in- 
dex of profits or losses. They merely 
show that for the given months, allowing 
the highest freight rates from Port Ar- 
thur to New York, that is all-rail rates, 
the margins of prices eliminating freight 
rates between Winnipeg and Liverpool 
were greater than between Kansas City, 
Chicago or Minneapolis and Liverpool. 

“The particular point to the study was 
the relation of these markets to the 
world markets, bringing out the fact that 
the Minneapolis market in 1923 was for 
a time definitely upon an import basis 
and that the prices in the other two mar- 
kets were not always sufficient to pay 
even transportation costs.” 

The Royal Grain Inquiry Commission 
in its report finds that the Wallace re- 
port is “inaccurate and misleading.” 
Furthermore, Henry C. Wallace, before 
his death, himself intimated that table 37 
in his report could not properly be used 
in computing export profits. 


EXPORT BUSINESS HAZARDOUS 


It is quite generally known that the 
grain export business during the past few 
years has been a most hazardous under- 
taking, due to the unsettled economic 
conditions in European importing coun- 
tries. Many export firms, and among 
them the farmers’ commercial companies, 
have suffered losses, while some of the 
privately owned companies have with- 
drawn from the field. 

In view of the pronouncements of gov- 
ernment officials and the Royal Grain In- 
quiry Commission, the further use of the 
Wallace report as a means of computing 
exporters’ profits would appear to be un- 
fair to the exporters. 





H. W. CRIDER GETS NEW HONOR 


Horace W. Crider, president Home- 
stead Baking Co. and the Western Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association, has been 
elected president of the Homestead Dis- 
trict Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Crider 
has had considerable executive experi- 
ence, and he should fill the new appoint- 
ment with great success. 





BENEFITS OF INCORPORATION 
WHEN THE MILLER DIES 


An advantage of the incorporation of 
a milling business is suggested by the de- 
cision of the California district court of 
appeal in the case of Riedy vs. Bidwell 
(233 Pac. 995). 

Defendant’s brother at the time of his 
death owned and operated a feed mill in 
San Diego. His mill did not provide for 
continuation of the business while the 
estate was being settled. But defendant, 
as executor, contracted with plaintiffs, 
employees of decedent, to operate the 
mill. It was agreed that the excess of 
net profits above 6 per cent should be di- 
vided among plaintiffs. Recognizing 
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plaintiffs’ right to enforce the contract, 
the court remarked: 

“The law appears to be well settled 
that it is no part of the duty of an execu- 
tor to carry on for the benefit of the es- 
tate a business formerly conducted by 
the testator in his lifetime. Exceptions 
to such rule may exist where the will of 
the testator expressly creates the power 
so to do, or where the carrying on of a 
business would be cast upon the executor 
as a necessary means for the preserva- 
tion of the estate. If, in the absence of 
such authority, or other compelling rea- 
son, the executor assumes to conduct the 
former business of the testator, it must 
be at his own risk as to losses incurred, 
but all net profits derived therefrom be- 
come the property of the estate.” 

A. L. H. Srereet. 


CHARLES C. HART MADE 
MINISTER TO ALBANIA 


Charles C. Hart, Washington corre- 
spondent of The Northwestern Miller, 
has been appointed minister to Albania 
to fill a long existing vacancy, and will 
leave for his post within a few weeks. 

Mr. Hart’s place as representative of 
The Northwestern Miller in the national 
capital will be taken by George E. Aker- 
son, Washington correspondent of the 
Minneapolis Tribune and other western 








Charles C. Hart 


newspapers. Mr. Akerson has been en- 
gaged in newspaper work for many years, 
as editor and correspondent. He has a 
wide political and business acquaintance 
in the Northwest, and is thoroughly at 
home in the affairs of the capital. His 
knowledge of the agricultural needs of 
the country has been gained from obser- 
vation, and his understanding of the 
basic problems affecting the entire bread- 
stuffs industry, from the wheat field to 
the bakeshop, makes him peculiarly fitted 
for the task of caring for The North- 
western Miller’s interests in Washington. 

For a number of years Mr. Hart has 
been Washington correspondent of west- 
ern newspapers. He is a native of In- 
diana. His political affiliations have cen- 
tered in his work as secretary and man- 
ager of the National Republican Pro- 
gressive League seeking the election of 
Charles E. Hughes in 1916. 





CANADIAN PRICES ADVANCED 

Toronto, Ont., May 5.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Since May 2 domestic spring 
wheat flour prices have advanced 20c, 
making top patents $9.60 bbl, in jutes, 
delivered. Export prices have also been 
increased 10c, and the sterling quotation 
is now 49s per sack of 280 lbs, in 180-Ib 
jutes. Business is dull. 

A. H. Battey. 





GRIST MILL NOT A PUBLIC UTILITY 

There is a rule of law that property 
already devoted to use by one public 
utility may not be condemned for use by 
another. But the rule does not prevent 
a water company from condemning the 
lands or waterpower rights of a grist 
mill, held the New Jersey supreme court 
in the case of Bogert vs. Hackensack 
Water Co. (127 Atl. 261). Overruling 


a claim that a grist mill, milldam, and 
millpond were not subject to condemna- 
tion, the court said: 

“The argument is based upon the idea 
that a grist mill is devoted to the public 
use. But the prosecutors nowhere point 
out or show that there is a legal obliga- 
tion upon the mill to grind all the grain 
brought to it. It can select its customers. 
The operation of the mill is purely vol- 
untary. It is a private use.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 


VOIGT MILLING CO. 
HAS $250,000 LOSS 


The older section of the Voigt Milling 
Co.’s plant at Grand Rapids, Mich., was 
burned May 1, with a loss of approxi- 
mately $250,000. The building was of 
frame construction, and was one of the 
oldest milling structures in Michigan. 
Within recent years it had been used 
principally for storage purposes, and for 
the manufacture of pancake flour and 
corn meal. About 15,000 bus grain were 
destroyed with the building. 








NEW YORK MILLERS TO HOLD 
ONE-DAY BUSINESS MEETING 


Burrato, N. Y.—Fred E. Pond, secre- 
tary New York State Millers’ Associa- 
tion, announces that the annual meeting 
will be held here on May 12. The session 
will last one day, and it is expected that 
about 75 members will attend. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, will address the gath- 
ering on “The World Milling Situation 
and Its Relation to the Domestic Indus- 
try.” 

The committee appointed by the asso- 
ciation to consider milling in transit will 
make a report on the progress of the 
case, which is now before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 





March Feed Exports 
Exports of feed from the United States in 
March, 1925, as reported by the Department 
of Commerce, in tons: 
Other 
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United Kingdom .. eee 28 25 
COMAGR. cccccccecer eee one 100 
PORATAR 2c cccesecs 73 ces . 50 
Ree 38 o@e 
Newfoundland .... re ase 50 
CURE ccvccvccsesds 506 31 560 
Other West Indies. 10 vee 8 
SEE nce entacese ee 228 eee 
Other countries ... 9 eee 49 

Petals vcvcesese 908 315 2,632 
Totals—February.. 784 224 3,070 

ND -4.64:0-46.05 201 282 2,235 

December ...... 589 669 1,153 

November ...... 535 765 3,510 

October ........ 54 585 2,734 

September ..... 199 104 685 

RUBE wo cccccss 25 53 1,566 

WEE cbhecesevees 56 149 230 

SOMO sccsceseses 81 209 322 

DEAF cocccscesee 77 87 581 

C SPST 296 976 700 

Were 405 1,119 1,341 

-——Oil cake—, -—Oil meal—, 
Cotton- Cotton- 

To— seed Linseed seed Linseed 
Belgium ..... -+» 12,353 eee vee 
Denmark .... 31,855 ase eee 
Germany .... 343 280 2,829 
Netherlands... --- 25,028 224 oo» 
MOPWAY ceccs 16% a 1,232 112 
Panama ..... ‘ea 1 10 1 
Irish Free St.. 168 112 vee 112 
U. Kingdom.. 140 1,902 2,937 280 
Canada ...... ee. “0% 174 52 
Mexico ...... 1 3 eee 
Newfoundland ose 25 
West Indies... 6a wes 1 3 
Oth. countries eee 1 4 eee 

Totals ..:.. 32,507 39,677 7,414 585 
Totals— 

February .. 25,370 31,870 12,908 1,195 

January ... 37,350 32,604 27,603 408 

December .. 50,167 30,982 39,199 588 

November... 57,228 29,700 32,516 3,473 

October .... 39,645 20,861 19,331 228 

September . 9,799 21,557 3,456 33 

August .... 3,281 27,875 861 1,124 

SOE .crcascs 4,750 25,911 417 852 

SURE -cccces 8,379 33,809 844 1,209 

MGR coveces 5,977 34,497 1,611 682 

BOE .aceve 7,852 29,775 3,103 413 

March ..... 4,350 23,528 3,138 1,241 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth, also by 60 “‘out- 
side’ mills with a daily capacity of 68,665 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1924, to May 2, 1925, 
with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

- Output——, -—Expor 
1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 


Minneapolis ...7,356 8,465 209 59 
Sh. TE <n dendk 290 480 eee coe 
Duluth-Superior 730 679 in 6 ‘june 
Outside ........ 8,070 7,793 224 91 
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NORTH DAKOTA GRAIN 
ACT RULED INVALID 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The North Da- 
kota grain grading act was declared in- 
valid by the Supreme Court, here, on 
May 4. This act was the second statute 
of a similar nature which North Dakota 
had introduced, and which the Supreme 
Court has found unconstitutional. 

The Supreme Court found that the act 
directly interfered with interstate com 
merce, since the state attempted to exer- 
cise a control over all wheat buying with- 
in its limits, and about 90 per cent of 
such buying was of an interstate nature 

The Farmers’ Grain Co., Embden, N. 
D., led the attack on the law, which they 
asserted harmed their business. 





ARE SHORT RECEIPTS GROUND 
FOR REJECTING CONTRACTS: 


The right of a contract buyer of meal 
to reject delivery of meal on the ground 
of deficiency in quantity was considered 
by the Virginia supreme court of appeals 
in the case of Fielding vs. Robertson 
(126 S. E. 231). The following is an ab- 
stract of the court’s principal conclusions 
on the question: 

If the bill of lading covering the re- 
jected shipment showed receipt by the 
transportation company of the quantity 
named in the contract, it established the 
shipping of the proper quantity, in the 
absence of any showing to the contrary. 

A seller is bound to tender or deliver 
the exact quantity called for by his con- 
tract, neither more nor less. However, 
where the exact quantity has _ been 
shipped, under a contract for delivery 
f.o.b. destination, but it has been dimin- 
ished in transit, without the knowledge 
or fault of the seller, and the buyer is un- 
willing to accept less than the whole 
quantity purchased, he should notify the 
seller and give him reasonable oppor- 
tunity to make good the deficiency, if the 
contract time for delivery has not ex- 
pired. A. L. H. Srreer. 





MILLER PLANS SALESMANSHIP 
CONTEST FOR BOY SCOUTS 


Great Fatts, Mont.—J. W. Sherwood, 
vice president Royal Milling Co., Great 
Falls, is intending to select 12 boy scouts 
of this city to be guests at his home in the 
mountains, the latter part of June. In 
order to make his selection he has ar- 
ranged a contest in salesmanship among 
the 250 scouts, who form the city troops. 
This consists of canvassing the house- 
wives of the city to discover their favorite 
brand of flour, and selling to them flour 
made by the Royal Milling Co. Apart 
from the holiday offered, the boys who 
join in the contest will have a chance to 
earn some money, as a commission on the 
sales of flour will be paid. The officials 
of the boy scout organization here, of 
whom Mr. Sherwood is a loyal supporter, 
are enthusiastic over the offer, and the 
boys should get a lot of information 
about the brands of flour used in this 
city during the campaign, which will last 
25 days. 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Aug. 1, 1924, to March 31, 1925, by ports of 
exit, in barrels of 196 Ibs: 








c To 

From— U. K. U.S. Others 
Halifax, N.S. ..... i eee 316,044 
N. SyGney, N. G..5:0 cover sevec 17,090 
Other Nova Scotia 

WORMED eciccccsece ceees e000 
St. John, N. B..... O6T,080  < o0'ss 373,874 
Other New Bruns- 

WOKE POMMEE .00ce  cdcce See. spseee 
Montreal, Que. .... 921,320. ..... 1,061,233 
Quebec, Que. ...... Jo) ae 23,673 
St. Armand, Que... 2.0022 ceoece 100,525 
Abercorn, Que. .... 12,489 2 88,772 
St. John’s, Que..... 6,878 401 94,667 
Coaticook, Que. ...°217,266 ..... 310,146 
Bilemwaeter, Gee... cocss §j=eo2. eneces 
Sherbrooke, Que. .. . ares 29,349 
Athelstan, Que. ... 1,000 489 128,544 
Sutton, Que. ...... 3,910 27 1,481 
Prescott, Ont. ..... 12,855 ..... 19,319 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 302,687 10,620 1,615,838 
Bridgeburg, Ont. .. 212,266 2,640 1,059,041 
oo, a See ee eee 1,714 
Fort William, Ont.. THOR. orccc 16,061 
Fort Francis, Ont.. ..... 522 1,020 
Port Arthur, Ont...  ..... @  sveves 
Winnipeg, Man. ........- B: 3 60ite 
Emerson,.Man..... «+++ SG ... teem 
p Se: 1 
Victoria, B. C. .... ..... Bt” Seeews 
Prince Rupert, B.C. - ...-5 weeose 1 
Vancouver, B. C... 40,905 755 192,267 

Totals i. c.cseees 2,099,433 15,814 6,450,667 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Trade Condition.—Minneapolis millers 
say that the present is the longest spell 
of dullness they have ever experienced. 
i fforts to make sales are fruitless, for 
hey are working harder and accomplish- 
ng less in the way of new business than 
ever before. Total sales last week prob- 
ably did not exceed 20 per cent of ca- 
pacity. On two days last week, sales of 
some of the larger companies fell below 
10 per cent. 

It is difficult to account for the lack of 
interest. Consumption is going on all 
the time, and stocks ought to be getting 
light. At the same time, millers are daily 
wetting requests for extensions of time 
on contracts. Naturally, they try to dis- 
courage buyers in delaying taking deliv- 
‘ry, because the nominal carrying charge 
isked does not begin to cover the cost 
to millers. 

Shipping directions are coming in slow- 
ly. One Minneapolis company was forced 
to close down another unit this week on 
this account. 

Clears—Demand for ‘fancy and first 
clear flours far exceeds the ability of 
mills to fill it. They cannot make clears 
only, and for a long time they have been 
oversold on these grades. Demand, how- 
ever, is insistent, the trade at times be- 
ing willing to pay almost patent prices 
for first clear. Rye mixers are the chief 
buyers, although bakers are also in the 
market. 

Export Trade.—One or two additional 
small lots of export patent were worked 
last week to the United Kingdom. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


May 5 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
OOCOOR: teu dviats twseed $8.90@9.15 $6.50@7.30 
Standard patent ..... 8.65@9.00 6.20@6.75 
Second patent ....... 8.30@8.60 5.95@6.50 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.70@7.90 ....@.... 


7.25@7.35 4.50@4.80 


*First clear, jute .... 7.25@7.35 
4.50@5.40 3.25@3.80 


*Second clear, jute... 
*140-Ib jutes. 
Durum.—Semolina prices have ad- 

vanced sharply in the last few days. The 
strength, however, has not proven any 
incentive, as buyers are just as disinter- 
ested as ever. Sales are far below nor- 
mal. Macaroni manufacturers report the 
demand for their products at a stand- 
still, with jobbers buying less than mini- 
mum lots. Until business picks up, they 
say they will not be in the market for 
semolina, 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 5%@512¢ 
Ib and No. 8 semolina and durum fancy 
patent at 54%4.@5'c, bulk, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

In the week ending May 2, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 30,294 
bbls durum products, compared with 20,- 
027 the previous week. 

Rye Flour—tThere is a more liberal 
movement of rye flour than is apparent 
for either springs or durums. One Min- 
neapolis company reports selling two 
large lots recently, which brought its 
bookings for April above the same month 
last year. There is also a little scatter- 
ing day-to-day demand from bakers, 
which, while not important, is at least 
encouraging. Directions against old 
bookings are also coming in better than 
on spring wheat flours. 

Pure white is quoted at $6.65@6.75 bbl, 
pure medium at $5.90@6, and pure dark 
at $4.80@4.90, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 14,148 bbls flour, compared with 
14,037 a week ago. 

Wheat.—The cash wheat market is re- 
flecting the dullness in flour. Notwith- 
standing the light receipts, receivers are 
meeting with difficulty in disposing of 
them. They say there is no outside in- 


quiry. Buyers for city mills are more in- 
clined to “shop,” and premiums are 
weakening. This in spite of the fact 
that at times there is hardly enough 
wheat offered for sale to establish a 
market. No. 1 hard spring was quoted, 
May 5, at 4@43c bu over May, No. 1 
dark northern 3@4lc over, and No. 1 
northern 2@39c over. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 
2 was $1.33%,@1.68, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.265%4@1.54. No. 1 amber closed May 5 
at $1.52°%,@1.69%, and No. 1 durum at 
$1.45% @1.55%. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 2 
was $1.4012@1.80%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.8914@1.54%4. No. 1 dark closed 
May 5 at $1,54@1.80, and No. 1 northern 
$1.53@1.55. 

Based on the close, May 5, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.39 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.37; in southern Minnesota, 
No, 1 dark $1.40, No. 1 northern $1.37; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.87, No. 1 northern $1.35; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.85, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.25. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on May 2, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1925 1924 1923 1922 





No. 1 dark ..... 3,529 3,610 3,691 1,048 
No. 1 northern.3,198 1,693 1,205 49 
No. 2 northern. 792 1,732 1,964 321 
OCRETS cccccece 3,728 5,649 6,918 3,886 

Totals ...... 11,247 12,684 13,778 5,303 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1924, to May 2, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 
Minneapolis ..83,423 79,831 106,718 79,333 
a errr 94,035 28,078 51,896 39,663 





Totals ..... 177,458 107,909 158,614 118,996 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 14 were in operation May 5: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one half), A 
South, Phoenix, Graham and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co., B, C (one half), E, 
G and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

April 26-May 2.. 548,700 171,249 31 
Previous week .. 548,700 163,212 30 
WOOF ABO ccccece 564,600 198,555 35 
Two years ago... 561,100 232,985 41 
Three years ago. 546,009 229,630 42 
Four years ago.. 546,000 242,425 44 
Five years ago... 546,000 268,265 49 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,065 bbls last week, 4,540 
in the previous week, 2,571 a year ago 
and 1,428 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

April 26-May 2.. 336,990 155,365 46 
Previous week .. 427,890 182,574 43 
Year ago ....... 426,690 234,031 55 
Two years ago.. 342,900 128,676 38 
Three years ago. 414,690 159,815 38 
Four years ago.. 409,590 165,215 40 
Five years ago... 424,260 146,450 34 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 


northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output— --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Mch. 28 62 72,315 209,777 218,694 6,749 1,377 
April 4 62 72,315 194,384 198,217 6,038 1,224 
April 11 62 72,315 192,255 226,830 4,278 485 
April 18 62 72,315 185,256 213,175 3,347 1,911 
April 25 61 71,315 182,574 219,639 5,463 2,085 
May 2. 60 56,165 155,365 172,954 1,428 one 

COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grains at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending May 2, and 
the closing prices on May 4, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, 96c@ 
$1.03 42, $1.0034 @1.02% ; No. 3 white oats, 
874,@404ec, 40@4042c; No. 2 rye, 95%c 
@$1.07, $1.11@1.13; barley, 65@81c, 69@ 
84c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) : 
May3 May5i Mayé6 
May 2 Apr. 25 1924 1923 1922 


Corm ... STi 677 1,258 70 1,754 
Oats ..16,662 17,454 2,623 7,807 19,458 
Barley. 1,404 1,617 162 480 520 
Rye .... 843 881 7,772 3,748 406 
Flaxseed. 361 369 81 9 60 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of April 26-May 2, with comparisons: 
--Receipts— ,-—Shipments 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus..811,920 708,210 836,550 669,750 
Flour, bbls... 22,030 19,084 193,469 219,830 
Millstuff, 
tons ......6 512 429 10,762 11,955 
Corn, bus.... 49,050 153,400 108,230 302,460 
Oats, bus....309,120 221,490 1,111,550 766,800 
Barley, bus,.196,840 206,400 413,280 357,520 
Rye, bus..... 60,400 44,880 102,680 115,620 
Flaxseed, bus 66,700 52,000 16,770 23,970 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb scks.$23.50@24.50 


White corn meal, granulatedft.. 3.15@ 3.20 
Corn meal, yellowf ........... 3.10@ 3.15 
Mye Boer, WRIS® .crcscccccses 6.65@ 6.75 
Rye flour, pure dark*® ......... 4.80@ 4.90 
Whole wheat flour, bblf ...... 7.85@ 8.20 
Graham, standard, bblf ....... 7.75@ 7.85 
Rolled Gate®® ...cccccccvccsces 2.65 


coo @ 
Linseed oil meal® ..........06- 39.00 @39.50 
*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 56.50; Aberdeen, 
60.50; Bristol, 59.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 59.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 60.50; Glasgow, 58.50; 
Hull, 59.50; Leith, 59.50; Liverpool, 56.50; 
London, 56.50; Manchester, 56.50; Mar- 
seilles, 61.50; Rotterdam, 56.50. Via 
Philadelphia the rate is le less, and via 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport News 
2c less. 


DEATH OF GEORGE H. BROWN 


George H. Brown, general agent at 
Minneapolis for the Canadian National 
Railways, died May 3 in a local hospital, 
following a short illness. He had been 
connected with the Grand Trunk Railway 
for about 30 years. The funeral service 
was held from his home May 5. 


GRAIN INSPECTION LABORATORIES 


With conditions changing and millers 
buying more and more wheat on a protein 
basis, the state grain inspection depart- 
ment has decided to install laboratories 
at Minneapolis and Duluth, so as to be 
able to furnish shippers and buyers with 
protein analyses. It is expected that the 
nominal fees charged will pay for operat- 
ing the laboratories. 

NOTES 


Roy Hall, of Chapin & Co., Chicago, 
was in Minneapolis May 1, calling on 
millers and feed jobbers. 

Charles A. Canning has been made gen- 
eral agent at Minneapolis for the Green 
Bay & Western Railroad. 

The twenty-second annual convention 
of the Iowa Bakers’ Association will be 
held at Muscatine, May 19-20. 

The bakers’ unit of the South Dakota 
Manufacturers’ Association will hold its 
annual convention at Aberdeen June 3-4. 

R. P. Dolson, traveling representative 
of the Thomas Phillips Co., bag manu- 
facturers, Akron, Ohio, was a Minneapo- 
lis visitor this week. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on May 5 as follows: 
sight, $4.85; three-day, $4.845%4; 60-day, 


. 


547 


$4.81 4%. 
at 40. 

F, C. Panuska, of the Hubbard Port- 
able Oven Co., Chicago, while in Min- 
neapolis May 5 sold a double-deck oven 
to Berg’s Home Bakery. 

E. J. Price, territory sales manager 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, left May 1 for New Orleans and 
other points in the South. 

C. E. Mounts, of Philadelphia, the 
Reading, Pa., representative of the Com- 
mander Flour Co., is visiting the mill 
office in Minneapolis this week. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, recently shipped six disc separa- 
tors to Sweden, five to England, three to 
New Zealand and one each to Germany 
and India. 

Oscar C. Jacobson has resigned as 
manager of the Standard Flour & Feed 
Co., Minneapolis, and started in business 
for himself under the name of the Peer- 
less Feed Co. 

Charles Crellin, the 13-year-old son of 
C. C. Crellin, traffic manager for the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, fell 
off his bicycle in front of an automobile 
and sustained fatal injuries May 3. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, is retiring all its outstanding 6 
per cent preferred stock at par, plus $3 
per share, and is issuing in its place a 
new 6% per cent cumulative preferred 
stock. 

C. N. McLaughlin, head of the Dia- 
mond Huller Co., Winona, Minn., died 
May 1, after a very brief illness of pneu- 
monia, Mr. McLaughlin was 72 years of 
age, and well known in the milling and 
feed trades. 

Charles Overweg, of E. A. Jencquel & 
Co., importers, Hamburg, Germany, was 
a Minneapolis visitor May 2. From here 
he went to Kansas City and then on to 
New Orleans, expecting to sail for home 
about May 19. 

The Brooks Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 
is handling the salvaged grain from the 
Chicago & St. Louis elevator, Chicago, 
which burned April 22. The elevator 
contained approximately 200,000 bus rye 
and 1,900,000 bus other grain. 

Henry Hauenstein, demonstrator for 
The Fleischmann Co., working out of 
Albany, N. Y., who graduated from the 
American Institute of Baking, Chicago, 
last month, is in Minneapolis attending 
the company’s traveling school for bakers. 

Bleached cotton bags, 49’s, have de- 
clined $2.50@3 per M, to the basis of 
$99.50 for the tie and $95 for the bleached 
sew. The standard 98-lb brown cotton 
is quoted at $145.25 and the 49-lb at 
$95.25, printed on one side, usual quan- 
tity differentials. 


WHEN ARE GOODS SOLD 
CONSIDERED DELIVERED? 


In a recent case (126 S. E. 681) the 
Virginia supreme court of appeals had 
occasion to refer to a decision made years 
ago by that court on the point as to 
when goods are constructively delivered 
to the buyer, as affecting the right of the 


Three-day guilders were quoted 





_ seller to recover the agreed price instead 


of being limited to .a claim for damages 
as for breach of an unperformed agree- 
ment to buy, or as affecting the risk of 
loss before actual delivery. In the cited 
case—Pleasants vs. Pendleton, 6 Rand. 
473—it was held that a constructive de- 
livery is sufficient to’ pass title to the 
buyer. The gist of the decision is as 
follows: 

“One merchant sells to another 119 
bbls fine flour, lying in a certain ware- 
house; the barrels having on them the 
brands of eight different mills; the price 
is agreed upon; the vendee gives a check 
on the bank for the agreed price for the 
whole quantity; the vendor gives at the 
same time to the vendee a bill of parcels, 
specifying the number of barrels of each 
particular brand, and an order on the 
warehouseman for the flour, and .a receipt 
in full for the price of the flour. This is 
a complete and executed contract, and 
the property in the flour was passed to 
the vendee. The warehouse, and all its 
contents, including the flour and the 
check, with other papers of the vendor, 
being burned the next morning, before 
the actual delivery of the flour, the loss 
is the vendee’s, and the vendor may re- 
cover the price.” A. L. H. Street. 
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KANSAS CITY 

Character of Trade.—New flour busi- 
ness continues to average less than 25 
per cent of the capacity of mills in the 
Southwest, and the production is rapidly 
eating its way through unfilled orders. 
As for several weeks, buying is limited 
almost entirely to immediate shipment, 
and represents the current requirements 
of flour users. A large part of the or- 
ders are for single car lots. 

Interest on the part of buyers is some- 
what more active than a month or six 
weeks ago, indicating that an increased 
volume of flour may soon be needed. 
Buyers are shy of present values, how- 
ever. Options are 30@50c bu over a 
year ago, and, although the new crop is 
still uncertain, buyers are awaiting de- 
velopments rather than pay $1.50@2 bbl 
more for flour than is normally the case 
at this season of the year. 

Price Changes.—Values -displayed a 
stronger tendency last week, being influ- 
enced by a rising wheat market and de- 
clining millfeed quotations. Flour prices 
at the close of the period were about 40c 
bbl higher than the preceding week. 

Exports——A few small sales are re- 
ported to Holland, mostly of first clears. 
Early last week these brought $6, bulk, 
Kansas City, but few mills would quote 
so low a price. After the rise in the 
market, no European country was inter- 
ested in offerings. First clear was also 
sold to the West Indies and other Latin 
American markets early in the week at 
$6@6.25, bulk, Kansas City. A sale to 
Panama late in the period brought $6.65, 
bulk, Kansas City. 

Clears.—Offerings continue light, with 
only a moderate demand both from ex- 
port and domestic sources. Many mills 
did not follow last week’s advance fully 
in quoting for either first or second 
clears. The latter are especially weak, 
prices of around $5.35@5.40, bulk, Kan- 
sas City, being necessary to move any 
quantity. 

Shipping Instructions.—After making 
a rather substantial gain a week ago, 
production of Kansas City mills declined 
about 5 per cent last week. Southwest- 
ern mills outside of Kansas City also ex- 
perienced more difficulty in maintaining 
operation. High-priced flour on mills’ 
books is an obstacle to a free movement 
of instructions, although not much activ- 
ity can be expected, because of the gains 
which production has made over sales 
recently. 

Quotations.—Hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, May 2: patent, $7.75@8.60; 
95 per cent, $7.25@8.10; straight, $6.75@ 
7.60; first clear, $6.25@6.75; second clear, 
$5.75@6.15; low grade, $5.25@5.65. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 26-May 2.. 148,500 91,774 61 
Previous week .. 148,500 100,082 66 
Year @G0 ....ee» 150,900 86,142 57 
Two years ago... 132,900 101,743 76 
Five-year average (same week) ... 61 
Ten-year average (same week) .... 63 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 

Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 26-May 2.. 551,310 227,636 41 
Previous week .. 551,310 244,398 44 
Year ABO ...600- 492,030 267,239 54 
Two years ago.. 518,430 287,994 55 
Five-year average (same week).... 52 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 56 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 17,424 bbls last week, 15,446 in 


the previous week, 15,032 a year ago and 
21,098 two years ago. 
PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


PT gS 2 eve reer rere r rere ce ery 25 
p\. & | SPV eerreeereecrreerrr ier. 22 
ROTH TERS cccvcvcscceccvvevecsecscses 22 
WORE OD ccccccnecccraceeneseswescocees 33 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 

ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

Aorth B6-Rae 8 ccc ccccecs 22,683 48 
Previous week ....cccccses 24,111 50 
WO GD 2600046009060 645 37,485 79 
PwWe FORTE GRO .cccccesccs 38,956 82 


CASH GRAIN 
Quotations, May 2: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.57@1.73, No. 2 $1.56@1.73, No. 3 $1.54 
@1.72, No. 4 $1.52@1.71; soft wheat, No. 
1 $1.70@1.76, No. 2 $1.69@1.75, No. 3 
$1.67@1.73, No. 4 $1.64@1.71. 
White corn, No. 2 $1.0412£@1.05'42, No. 
3 $1.01@1.03%2, No. 4 96@99c; yellow 
corn, No. 2 $1.05@1.07, No. 3 $1.02@1.05, 
No. 4 97c@$1.01; mixed corn, No. 2 99c 
@$1.011%2, No. 3 98c@$1, No. 4 94@96c. 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending May 2, with comparisons: 

7-Receipts— -—-Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 

Flour, bbls.. 12,350 8,125 110,175 84,175 

Wheat, bus.. 167,400 504,900 444,150 715,000 


Corn, bus.... 155,000 555,000 466,250 362,500 
Oats, bus.... 122,400 120,700 145,500 112,500 
Rye, WOR cee ceese 1,100 = cece 4,400 
Barley, bus.. 3,000 27,000 ..... 23,400 
Bran, tons... 1,120 460 6,460 3,700 
Hay, tons.... 2,652 4,356 1,872 2,352 


CHARLES L. ROOS TO TOUR EUROPE 

Charles L. Roos, formerly manager 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, 
and an ex-president of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, will sail from New 
York June 9 for a four months’ tour of 
Europe, accompanied by Mrs. Roos. He 
announced his retirement from active 
milling last fall, since when he has been 
in California, 
SPECIAL CAR TO MANHATTAN FOR MILLERS 


A special Pullman will be attached to 
the regular Rock Island train which 
leaves Kansas City at 11:30 p.m., May 8, 
for Manhattan, Kansas, for the benefit 
of millers who wish to attend the demon- 
stration of milling wheat at the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, May 9. The 
train arrives at Manhattan at 4:57 a.m., 
but the millers’ car will be left on track 





THE RIGHT SENTIMENT IN 
BUSINESS 


Forty-five years ago, Joe Dud- 
ley, a young colored boy, began 
work for Lukens & North, millers 
at Atchison, and assisted in build- 
ing the original Lukens mill. Since 
then he has been continuously em- 
ployed in the mill, in later years 
as a sweeper. 

The other day when work was 
to begin on the excavation for the 
new Lukens Milling Co.’s mill, it 
was decided that Joe should have 
the honor of throwing the first 
shovelful of earth, He was off 
duty that day, due to a “misery” 
in his back, but was brought over 
to the mill in a motor car and, 
after being photographed, cere- 
moniously initiated the digging for 
the new foundation. Joe Dudley, 
at 70, is faithful, loyal, and as 
proud of the success of the Lukens 
company as any of its owners or 
employees in higher places. 











until the return trip. Reservations may 
be made through M. F. Dillon, secretary 
Association of Operative Millers, Kan- 
sas City, 

NOTES 

Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, spent 
several days recently in Iowa. 

The 300-bbl plant of the Pittsburg 
(Kansas) Modern Milling Co. has been 
closed down, and will probably be dis- 
mantled, according to Robert L. Jones, 
manager. 

F. C. Kaths, president Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, made a 
brief trip to Texas recently, spending 
one day at the meeting of the state bak- 
ers’ association at Fort Worth. 

Mrs. Henry P. Ismert, wife of the 
treasurer of the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City, is rapidly recovering 
from injuries received when her car 
crashed into a lamp post recently. 

Harvey J. Owens, vice president Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, is mak- 
ing a fortnight’s trip to Chicago and the 
Fast, after attending the annual conven- 
tion of the Texas Bakers’ Association at 
Fort Worth last week. 

B. F. Herren, manager Russell (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co., spent two days in Kan- 
sas City last week on his way to Chicago 
for a brief visit. H. H. Wentworth, as- 
sistant manager of the company, recent- 
ly returned from an extensive visit on 
the Pacific Coast. 

J. P. Parks, who has been manager of 
the millfeed department of the W. A. 


‘Ferson Hay & Grain Co., Kansas City, 


for several years, has resigned, to estab- 
lish for himself a general feed brokerage 
business, with offices at 401 New England 
Building, Kansas City. 

Mr. and Mrs. George E. Hincke are 
home from a trip abroad, their return 
having been hastened by the illness of the 
widow of the late Theodore F. Ismert. 
Mrs. Hincke was Mr. Ismert’s sister. 
Mr. Hincke is president of the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City. 


March shipments of flour and feed by 
southwestern mills into C. F. A. and 
trunk line territory amounted to 641,862 
bbls, according to a report compiled by 
the secretary of the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League. The preceding month’s ship- 
ments were 742,500 bbls, and those for 
March, 1924, 654,544. 


The Canada Atlantic Transit Co. has 
issued a tariff which provides for the 
absorption of the 2c dockage charge for- 
merly assessed on lake-and-rail ship- 
ments by some of the railroads at Mil- 
waukee. The absorption, which became 
effective May 2, will only apply when 
goods are received over certain routes. 


Paul Leonhard, a partner in the im- 
porting firm of Flinkenberg, O/Y, & 
Leonhard A/B, Helsingfors, Finland, 
spent most of last week in the Southwest, 
where he called on several mills. He was 
in Kansas City the early part of last 
week. Mr. Leonhard has been in this 
country since March 24. He is now in 
New York, from which port he will sail 
next week for home. 

Rates on flour have been advanced 1@ 
1l¥%ec ewt from 28 points on the Union 
Pacific in Kansas into St. Joseph, Mo., 
in an attempt to correct some alleged 
fourth section violations from three sta- 
tions along the line. The advances have 
been protested against by the St. Joseph 
Grain Exchange, and a hearing is to be 
held before an examiner for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in St. Jo- 
seph May 11. 

The May issue of The Earth, official 
publication of the Santa Fe railroad, 
devotes a large part of its space to a 
story of the growth of milling in Kansas. 
The article is headed “Kansas Wheat 
Flour in Big Demand,” and carries illus- 
trations of the Red Star Milling Co.’s 
plant at Wichita, which is used as a 
cover design, the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, and a group pic- 
ture of the mills at Salina, Kansas. 


H. O. Davis, who has been in the sales 
department of the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, has resigned 
and will becomes sales manager for the 
Harper (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. The 
latter, which has a daily capacity of 350 
blbs, has been idle recently. It was pur- 
chased a few months ago by D. S. Jack- 
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man and some of his associates in the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, but will be 
operated separately from the latter con- 
cern, 


A dinner was given by the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, at 
the Kansas City Club, April 30, to the 
officials and the city sales force of the 
H. D. Lee Mercantile Co., which has re- 
cently become local distributor for the 
Larabee products. About 40 guests were 
present. The following attended from 
the Larabee company: F. C. Kaths, presi- 
dent, L. A. Arneson, vice president, J. 
L. Walker, sales manager, H. E. Weaver, 
chemist, and J. S. Foltz, Louis Alpert 
and Joseph Trunstall, of the sales de- 
partment. 

Among visitors to Kansas City the 
past week were: John H. Moore, presi- 
dent Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
and the Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City; L. G. Gottschick, vice pres- 
ident, and C. M. Todd, secretary and 
treasurer, H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., 
Salina, Kansas; A. A. Wixon, president, 
and V. P. Campbell, manager, Snell Mill 
& Grain Co., Clay Center, Kansas; L. B. 
Chapman, sales manager Walnut Creek 
Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas; Chaun- 
cy Abbott, Jr., vice president Omaha 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co. 


SALINA 

No improvement in the flour trade is 
reported by Salina millers, buying being 
limited to current needs. Production 
dropped last week to considerably less 
than 50 per cent of capacity. Shipping 
instructions are fair but unfilled orders 
are small. Quotations, May 2, in cotton 
98’s, basis Kansas City: short patent, 
$8.30@9; 95 per cent, $8@8.60; straight 
grade, $7.80@8.50. 

Output of Salina mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

BOO BOD 06000 65sesnes 20,179 43 
Previous week ........... 21,866 47 


NOTES 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president, and C. 
M. Todd, secretary, H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., made a recent business trip to Kan- 
sas City. 

Harold Young, 24, a workman em- 
ployed in the construction of the new 
unit of the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator 
Co., was fatally injured April 30, when a 
cable slipped and he was struck on the 
head by a steel pulley. 


WICHITA 

Trade remains extremely quiet, with 
both export and domestic business the 
smallest of the year. Shipping instruc- 
tions are light, and mills showed further 
loss in production last week. Quotations, 
basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City, May 1: 
short patent, $8.70@8.90 bbl; straight, 
$8.20@8.40; clears, $7.20@7.40. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 26-May 2.... 65,700 23,654 36 

Previous week .... 65,700 24,265 37 

WORF GHO- cece cncds< 64,620 31,459 48 

Two years ago..... 64,620 32,842 50 
NOTES 


K. P. Aitken, manager of the branches 
of the Red Star Milling Co., visited the 
one at Oklahoma City last week. 

John Scull, general representative Red 
Star Milling Co. in Ohio, West Virginia 
and Kentucky, was in the Wichita office 
April 28. 

A. H. Staehle, Texas representative 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., with headquar- 
ter in San Antonio, was at the home of- 
fice last week. 


Receipts and shipments of wheat in 
Wichita for April, 1925 and 1924, were: 
1925, receipts 203,600 bus, shipments, 
288,000; 1924, receipts 673,200 bus, ship- 
ments 504,800. 

R. Ward Magill, sales manager Kansas 
Milling Co., J. P. McGuire, grain depart- 
ment of the Kansas Milling Co., C. B. 
Moore, assistant sales manager Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., and A. B. Anderson, 
sales manager for the Red Star Milling 
Co., returned May 2 from the annual 
trade trip sponsored by the Chamber of 
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Commerce throughout southern Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas. 

H. M. Webster, manager of the grain 
department of the State Mill & Elevator 
Co. Grand Forks, N. D., visited the 
Wichita Board of Trade last week. He 
is visiting terminal markets with a view 
of getting pointers and data so that a 
board of trade may be established at 
Grand Forks. 


ATCHISON 

Sharply advancing markets are dis- 
couraging flour sales. Mills’ average 
bookings were 25@50 per cent of capac- 
ity last week. However, practically all 
of the buying was for immediate ship- 
ment, so mills are operating with less 
difficulty. Shipping directions are fair 
and a lot of old contracts are being 
cleaned up. No export business is pos- 
sible. - 
Flour prices advanced last week, and 
quotations, basis car lots, May 1, were: 
hard wheat short patent $8.45@8.65, 
straight $7.95@8.20, first clear $6.50@ 
6.75; soft wheat short patent $9.20@9.40, 
straight $8.80@9, first clear $8@8.20. 

Output of Atchison mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 27,600 bbls: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

April 26-May 2.....+++ee08 25,212 92 
Previous week .......++++ 24,820 90 
Year BO .cccccccccsccces 23,688 88 


NOTES 


W. R. Haseltine, western sales man- 
ager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
arrived here this week for a convention 
of Pillsbury salesmen in the Southwest. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. last week 
notified all the tenants on property ac- 
quired by this company to move. Much 
speculation is rife as to whether it will 
commence construction on a new unit, 
plans of which have been drawn. 


OKLAHOMA 

The dull business that characterized 
much of April was reported by millers to 
have continued into May, and the outlook 
is for little change in the immediate fu- 
ture. Some millers declare that jobbing 
and mercantile stocks are very low, and 
that interbuying among these classes of 
the trade is being carried on to a consid- 
erable extent. Market price instability 
is the principal factor in the situation. 
Oklahoma mills are operating at about 
35 per cent of capacity. Offers recently 
received from Europe for small lots of 
flour have been 25@30c out of line. Soft 
wheat short patent flour was quoted May 
2 at $8.80 bbl, straight $8.30 and first 
clears $7.80; hard wheat short patent 
$8.60, straight $8.10 and first clears $7.60. 


NOTES 

The Fairview (Okla.) Milling Co. now 
is operated by the firm of Kobus & Boh- 
len, John Bohlen, formerly of Bessie, 
Okla., having purchased the interest of 
C. D. Ewart. 

The Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co. and 
the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co. are 
among creditors listed in a petition in 
bankruptcy recently filed by Richard H. 
Conyers, of the Conyers Grain Co., of 
Oklahoma City. His liabilities were list- 
ed at $32,647, with no assets. 

A. F. Sullins, formerly manager of the 
Elk City (Okla.) Milling Co., has been 
elected manager of the recently organ- 
ized Guthrie Mill & Grain Co. which is 
erecting a flour mill, reported to be of 100 
bbls capacity, at Guthrie, Okla. F. L. 
York, formerly of the Gresham Flour 
Mills Corporation, is connected with the 
new concern. 


C. S. Bouton, federal agricultural 
statistician in Arkansas, reports that re- 
cent rains will assure a fair wheat crop 
in that state. Its condition, he says, is 
much better than that of oats. Pros- 
pects are good also for corn and rice. 
Only about 20 per cent of the rice acre- 
age had been planted on April 25, due to 
dry weather. 


NEBRASKA 
Flour sales were extremely light last 
week. Mills in this territory are running 
only about 30 per cent of capacity, and 
shipping instructions are coming in 
slowly. 


PROPOSED FREIGHT INCREASE CANCELED 


Rates on grain from western Ne- 
braska and South Dakota to California 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


milling points may be calculated on the 
basis of a shipment via primary mar- 
kets on the Missouri River, such as Oma- 
ha and Sioux City, it was held April 29 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at Washington. The Burlington road 
filed a schedule, which would have been 
effective Jan. 1, 1925, had not the Com- 
mission intervened, imposing extra 
charges on the movement of grain 
through the market cities en route to 
California. The Commission ordered the 
schedules canceled, and the existing rates 
will remain in effect indefinitely. 

The Omaha Grain Exchange, through 
its traffic manager, John A. Kuhn, asked 
that such action be taken. “The decision 
of the Commission,’ said Mr. Kuhn, 
“means a saving of about $90 a car, or 
about $250,000 a year. It means that 
farmers in this territory may ship grain 
to Omaha, leave it in storage here, and 
later reship it to California without pay- 
ing extra transit charges.” 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 26-May 2.... 27,300 17,055 62 
Previous week .... 27,300 16,969 62 
WORF GOO coccessce 24,900 13,810 55 
Two years ago.... 23,100 12,448 53 


NOTES 


H. L. Boudreau, representing the Bal- 
lard-Messmore Grain Co., St. Louis, was 
a recent visitor at the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change. 

E. A. Beardsley, for many years with 
the Merriam & Millard Elevator Co., is 
now with the M. C. Peters Mill Co. in an 
important capacity. 

The elevator of the Farmers’ Grain 
Co., Bancroft, Neb., was burned April 29, 
with 4,372 bus oats and 200 bus corn. 
The loss is estimated at $15,000. 





STRAITS SETTLEMENTS AS ; 
_ MARKET FOR AMERICAN FLOUR 


According to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, an import house 
in the Straits Settlements recently dis- 
posed of a cargo of American flour at a 
fair profit. This marks the first sale of 
American flour in this market for many 
years, and the local company feels that a 
very profitable trade might easily be de- 
veloped. 

It should be remembered, when cabling 
quotations, that the Straits Settlements’ 
currency is on a dollar basis and, conse- 
quently, the American manufacturer 
should always specify whether he is quot- 
ing on a Straits dollar basis or American. 





Should substantial rains counteract the 
prolonged drouth, the decree prohibiting 
the export of wheat from Morocco will 
probably be removed, according to the 
American consul at Casablanca. 
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THE MILLER WHO WOULDN’T JOIN 

In 1889 the Millers’ National Associa- 
tion, organized for mutual defense 
against patent litigation, was in active 
existence. The consignment evil was one 
of the trade abuses which the millers 
were struggling to overcome, and delays 
in transit were a common cause of com- 
plaint. The following poem, published 
by The Northwestern Miller in 1889, pre- 
sents a problem of milling associations 
that is old and yet new: , 


The Miller Who Knows It All 


His mill is a model mill; 
It never needs repairs. 
There is nothing new 
That he can’t see through, 
And improvements are mostly snares 
His brands are always the best, 
And they find a ready sale, 
At a price so high 
That it makes you sigh 
When you hear him tell the tale, 
He always sells for cash; 
He never consigns a sack. 
His buyers all pay, 
He is pleased to say, 
And his orders are never slack, 


His flour is never off; 
His mill is never down, 
His shipments delay 
Not a single day 
On their road to the seaport town. 


An association join? 

Ah, no! He does not need 
Any outside aid. 
He is not afraid 

Of the patent attorney’s greed. 


Such things are not for him; 

They may do for the miller small. 
They are quite too slow 
For our friend, you know, 

The miller who knows it all. 


$24 
NEW YORK CITY FLOUR MILLS 


Ever ready to chronicle any improve- 
ment which may benefit mankind, we pre- 
sent our readers this week with an en- 
graving of the above-named establish- 
ment. The urgent necessity for a steam 
flour mill in this vicinity, where consum- 
ers can obtain fresh ground flour and 
meal, has induced the proprietor, Wil- 
liam M. Willett, Esq., to erect this splen- 
did building. It is situated on the south- 
east corner of Broome and Lewis streets, 
New York, in close proximity to the East 
River, and but a few steps from the great 
thoroughfare of Grand Street. The build- 
ing is 75 feet front on Broome Street, 50 
feet on Lewis Street, and is five stories 
high; it is built of Philadelphia brick. 

The architect, Edmund Waring, Esq., 
and the builders, Messrs. Moore and Bry- 
ant, have won for themselves much cred- 
it; while Mr. Aaron Osborn has displayed 
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The New York City Flour Mills, Reproduced from an Engraving in Gleason’s Pictorial 
Drawingroom Companion, May 14, 1853 


no less skill as a carpenter, in the ele- 
gance of workmanship in the interior. 
The machinery throughout the building 
has every requisite for a flour mill on 
the most improved principles, being put 
up under the direction of Andrew Mor- 
row, the well-known millwright. A steam 
engine of 60 horsepower is required to 
work the machinery, and in all respects 
it is pronounced a model flour mill. 

Our country friends visiting New 
York would do well to pay a visit to these 
mills, and witness the latest improve- 
ments in the manufacture of that neces- 
sary article—flour. The superintendent 
is Edward F. Green; the book-keeper and 
cashier, Benjamin A. Baker, whom our 
readers will recognize as being once the 
manager of the Howard Athenwum, Bos- 
ton, in conjunction with Mr. English. 
The miller is T. C. Connell, who is con- 
nected with numerous attachés well qual- 
ified to insure the success of so splendid 
an undertaking. 

The necessity and advantage of these 
places for the manufacture of flour near- 
er home are becoming more felt at the 
North, and the frequent adulterations 
which have been made in this staple have 
turned the attention of people here to 
the manufacture of an article which shall 
be pure and wholesome, and may be ob- 
tained fresh for daily use by the masses 
of the metropolis—From Gleason’s Pic- 
torial Drawingroom Companion, May 14, 
1853. 

& % 
TO RESTORE ENGLISH WINDMILL 

Expressions of regret are often heard 
of the rapid disappearance of windmills 
in Sussex during the past century. The 
old mill at Chiltington, however, is being 
replaced by a structure of identical size, 
the outer construction of which is now 
completed with a tarred body and spot- 
less sails. The brick base is practically 
the same as supported the original mill, 
while the revolving fan in the cupola is 
similar to the original. The new pro- 
prietor has removed the internal mechan- 
ism and upper works, with a view to re- 
designing the interior as a dwelling, while 
at the same time retaining the lines and 
exterior of a Sussex windmill, as it used 
to appear in its days of activity, in full 
working order. A considerable sum has 
been spent on the removal of heavy ap- 
paratus and several stones weighing 
nearly half a ton each, and 180 lbs of 
white paint were necessary for a single 
coat to the sails. When complete there 
will be five floors, octagonal in shape. 
The views from the mill are extensive and 
interesting. —“Clausentum,” in The Mill- 


er (London), 
O44 


“THOSE GOOD OLD DAYS!” 

It has been many years now since Mrs. 
Price cooked in the old fireplace, and 
she said she could remember the recipes 
she used so long. 

“T used to bake corn bread nearly every 
day, though,” she said. “You can’t make 
corn bread like that nowadays. We didn’t 
have mills, just ‘corn crackers,’ and the 
meal was so coarse you couldn’t sift it. 
I'd put some cold water in a wooden 
tray—we didn’t have dishes or pans, just 
a big wooden tray hewn out of a piece 
of log. Then I’d mix in a little salt and 
as much meal as I could, then bake it 
before the fire. No baking powder—we 
didn’t have such things—no shortening; 
but it was the best corn bread you ever 
tasted."—“A Chat With a Missouri 
Grandmother,” in the Kansas City Star. 


$44 

SCARCITY OF SPANISH NUTS 

Stocks of almonds and hazelnuts are 
very low in Spain, with seven months to 
go before the new crop is available, ac- 
cording to Edward A. Foley, American 
agricultural commissioner at London. 
Only 25,000 to 30,000 bags of unshelled 
nuts are on hand. Prices are high, and 
may be expected to go higher, 
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CHICAGO 

There has been practically no change 
in local flour conditions. Business con- 
tinues very quiet, and the opinion is that 
the advance in wheat will not help much. 
Buyers do not think the higher levels are 
warranted, and have no confidence in the 
market. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Very little ac- 
tivity is noticeable. The changing prices 
tend to keep buyers out of the market, 
and the only business passing is scattered 
car Jots of well-known brands. Jobbers 
are not taking on fresh supplies, and 
they report the retail trade as only buy- 
ing flour when needed. 

Hard Winters.—A few sales of 1,000 
to 2,000 bbls were made to bakers in ter- 
ritory adjacent to Chicago, but apart 
from this few bookings were reported. 
The trade locally is merely taking on sin- 
gle carloads when in need of flour, and 
no disposition is shown to anticipate re- 
quirements. 

Soft Wheat Flour—Cracker bakers are 
not in the market, and they are not in- 
clined to make new contracts at pres- 
ent. A few sales of 500 bbls and less 
were reported made to distributors last 
week, but this was to buyers who were 
obliged to replenish their stocks of cer- 
tain brands. 

Clears.—Not much demand reported 
for first clears. A little could be worked 
if buyers could get their ideas through, 
but few mills seem willing to shade their 
prices. A few small sales of southwest- 
ern second clears were made last week. 

Rye Flour.—Demand is spotted. A 
few mill representatives report selling 
scattered lots of 500 bbls and less, while 
others say it is next to impossible to in- 
terest the trade at present. The frequent 
changes in prices have checked buying to 
a large extent, although the opinion is 
that if the market will remain steady for 
. while, some improvement will follow. 

Local output totaled 1,750 bbls last week, 
compared with 1,500 the previous week. 
White was quoted, May 2, at $6.10@6.30 
bbl, jute, medium at $5.75@6.10, and dark 
at $4.90@5.20. 

Durum.—The situation in semolinas 
continues unchanged. Macaroni manu- 
facturers report a considerable reduction 
in demand for their products, and there- 
fore are not interested in taking on more 
supplies. Shipping instructions are rath- 
er light. No. 2 semolina was quoted, May 
2, at 514,4.@5%e lb, bulk; No. 3 semolina, 
5@ 5Y4c; fancy durum patent, 4%,@5'%e. 
ee FLOUR PRICES 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago, patents in cotton 98's and clears 
in jutes, May 2: spring top patent $8.25 
@8.70 bbl, standard patent $7.90@8.40 
first clear $6.90@7.40, second clear $5.10 
@5.60; hard winter short patent $8.10@ 
8.60, 95 per cent patent $7.80@8.25, 
straight $7.60@8.10, first clear $6.40@ 
6.80; soft winter short patent $8.30@ 
8.90, standard patent $8@8.60, straight 
$7.85@8.20, first clear $7@7.50. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

April 26-May 2.... 40,000 29,000 72 
Previous week .... 40,000 31,000 77 
ST eee ee 40,000 36,000 90 
Two years ago..... 40,000 20,000 50 


Cash Wheat.—The local market was 
strong, and there was a good demand for 
the better grades of milling wheat, but 
offerings were light and restricted busi- 
ness. Receipts totaled 99 cars, compared 
with 81 the previous week, and 134 a 
year ago. Mills took the better grades 
of hard winters, and there was a fair 
shipping demand, sales for shipment to- 
taling 434,000 bus. Red wheat continues 
rather scarce; one sale was made here 


last week on a basis of 30c over May, out 
of elevators. Deliveries of wheat against 
May contracts totaled 386,000 bus on 
May 1 and 262,000 on May 2. Much of 
this was spring wheat shipped by lake 
from Minneapolis and Duluth. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 25c over, 
No. 2 red 23@25c over, No. 3 red 17@21c 
over; No. 1 hard 4@6c over, No. 2 hard 
3@5c over, No. 3 hard May price to 3c 
over; No. 1 dark northern May price to 
13e over, No. 2 dark May price to 10c 
over, No. 1 northern May price to 10c 
over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.85 bu, No. 
2 red $1.83@1.85, No. 3 red $1.77@1.81; 
No. 1 hard $1.64@1.66, No. 2 hard $1.63 
@1.65, No. 3 hard $1.60@1.63; No. 1 dark 
northern $1.60@1.73, No. 2 dark $1.60@ 
1.70, No. 1 northern $1.60@1.70. 

Coarse Grains.—Cash corn was steady, 
and a good demand prevailed for the 
better grades, offerings of which were 
easily absorbed. Lower grades were 
slow. Receipts totaled 507 cars, against 
445 the previous week, and 918 a year ago. 
Much of this was on contracts, having 
been purchased-in outside markets. Sales 
for shipment were 592,000 bus. No. 3 
mixed was quoted at $1.03°4@1.04%4 bu, 
No. 4 mixed $1.035%4; No. 1 yellow $1.11, 
No. 2 yellow $1.10'‘2,@1.11, No. 3 yellow 
$1.044 V,(@ 1.08%, No. 4 yellow $1.01@ 
$1.054%4, No. 5 yellow $1@1.01; No. 4 
white, $1.02. 

Cash rye was steady, and demand fair. 
Space has been engaged for lake ship- 
ment to the East of about 750,000 bus. 
On May 4 and 5 about 500,000 bus were 
loaded for shipment to Buffalo. Re- 
ceipts totaled 73 cars, against 116 the 
week before, and 25 a year ago. No. 2 
was quoted at $1.12 bu. 

Receipts and Shipments.—Flour and 
grain received and shipped during the 
week ended May 2, with comparisons 
(000’s omitted) : 


7-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 





Flour, bblis..... 190 224 130 130 
Wheat, bus.... 551 291 298 443 
Corn, DUS. ...05 887° 1,486 740 869 
Oats, bus. _ 566 1,210 1,024 808 
Rye, bus 76 21 2 3 
Barley, bus.... 129 167 24 121 

Corn Products.—This market picked 


up a little last week, the trade coming in 
for single car lots, and sales of this na- 
ture were more numerous than during 
recent weeks. Mills are still anxious for 
business, and many of the sales were 
made at attractive levels. Corn flour was 
quoted May 2 at $2.45@2.60 ewt, corn 
meal $2.45@2.55, cream meal $2.45@2.55, 
hominy $2.45@2.60, jute, car lots, Chicago. 


NOTES 


W. A. Sharpe, manager Goshen (Ind.) 
Milling Co., was a recent visitor in this 
market. 

Charles Doyle, King Milling Co., Low- 
ell, Mich., was a recent visitor in this 
market. 


B. C. Williams, La Fayette (Ind.) 
Milling Co., was in this market last week 
calling on the trade. 


The M. Tipp Co., flour merchant, Chi- 
cago, is now located in the Harris Trust 
Building, 111 West Monroe Street. 


C. E. Mounts, Philadelphia representa- 
tive for the Commander Mill Co., Minne- 
apolis, visited Chicago on April 25. 


F. M. Wilson, Denver Alfalfa Milling 
& Products Co., Lamar, Colo., was in 
Chicago last week calling on the trade. 

M. Hutchinson, George Titus and E. 
Price, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, visited this company’s local head- 
quarters last week. 

Two steamers, said to contain 500,000 
bus Duluth spring wheat, to be delivered 
on May contracts here, were unloaded at 
South Chicago on April 29. It is report- 
ed that other boats which left Duluth 


last week for Georgian Bay ports will 
now dock at Chicago. 

T. W. Sanford, chief chemist Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., accom- 
panied by his wife, visited P. P. Croar- 
kin, Chicago, last week. 

A. G. Bemmels, sales manager for the 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
stopped in Chicago, April 29, leaving 
later for eastern markets. 

Flour stocks in Chicago public ware- 
houses and freight yards on May 1 were 
26,000 bbls, compared with 29,750 on 
April 1, and 26,500 on May 1, 1924. 


Stuart W. Rider, secretary Goodhue 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, stopped in Chicago 
May 1, on his return from a two weeks’ 
trip to markets in central and southern 
states. 


W. D. McLean, superintendent Ansted 
& Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio, was in 
Chicago last week visiting his son, who 
graduated from the McCormick Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 


Paul F. Fischer, Detroit, Michigan rep- 
resentative for the Newton (Kansas) 
Milling & Elevator Co., called at this 
office May 1, on his return from a busi- 
ness trip through Wisconsin. 


C. L. Keator, sales manager for the H. 
H. King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
spent a few days in this market last week 
calling on the trade. He was returning 
from a trip to eastern points. 


Charles Overweg, of E. A. Jencquel & 
Co., importers, Hamburg, Germany, was 
in Chicago last week. He left for Min- 
neapolis May 1, and expects to visit Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis, New Orleans and 
other markets before returning to Ger- 
many at the end of this month. 


The Chicago Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its May dancing party on 
May 23 at the Chicago Lincoln Club. The 
committee of arrangements consists of 
George Chussler, Jr., chairman, Eugene 
Brengle, E. J. Missbach, John H. Klec- 
zewski, Frank H. Maas, and B. E. Nehls. 


E. A. Roeber, who has been Chicago 
representative for the Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn., left for New York 
City, May 2, where he will represent this 
company. N. M. Coe, who succeeds Mr. 
Roeber at Chicago, was formerly general 
sales agent in Wisconsin and upper Mich- 
igan for the mill. 


The Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, 
Ill., has placed a contract with the Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Co. to remodel its mill. 
Work will commence immediately, and is 
to be completed before the new crop. 
Considerable new equipment will be in- 
stalled, increasing the capacity of the mill 
25 per cent. Grover G. Jones is president 
of the company. 


O. W. Mosher, president New Rich- 
mond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co., has re- 
turned from his eighteenth annual trip 
to California. From observations made 
on his return journey, he believes that 
the extreme western part of Nebraska 
will have practically no winter wheat 
crop, but he said that in the section 200 
miles west of Omaha to that city, winter 
wheat crop looked fine. 


MILWAUKEE 


Flour business has been a little livelier, 
by reason of the fact that more of the 
smaller customers are in the market from 
day to day. Greater need for feeds has 
stimulated mixed car trade somewhat. 
The advance in wheat during last week 
resulted in somewhat higher flour prices, 
although this was partly offset by the 
movement of feed values. Quotations, 
May 2: fancy city brands hard spring 
wheat patent $8.50@9.15 bbl, straight 
$8.15@8.60, first clear $6.75@7.25, and 
second clear $5.40@5.65, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Kansas patent continues dull, custom- 
ers buying only against current neces- 
sities, there being no inclination to antici- 
pate needs. The range of prices reported 
by mills is markedly narrow, and they 
are adhering closely to established prices, 
finding no exceptional pressure on the 
part of buyers for concessions. Quota- 
tions, May 2: fancy brands hard winter 
wheat patent $7.95@8.55 bbl, straight 
$7.80@8.30, and first clear $6.60@7. 20, in 
98-Ib cottons. 

While shipping directions are not com- 
ing freely, mills say they are required to 
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exert less effort to get customers to take 
delivery, and production is well main- 
tained. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 26-May 2.... 12,000 6,600 5 
Previous week .... 12,000 6,500 54 
Bee BOP vcapescer 12,000 2,500 21 
Two years ago .... 16,000 2,000 13 
Three years ago... 16,000 4,500 28 
Four years ago.... 24,000 1,752 8 
Five years ago.... 24,000 11,000 46 


The rye flour sales are limited to small 
lots for prompt shipment. Most of the 
larger consuming interests are well sup- 
plied until the close of the season. Local 
business has found some stimulus in the 
fact that May 1 is past, and tax assess- 
ments on personal property have been en- 
tered. Wisconsin rye millers are grind- 
ing steadily at a relatively satisfactory 
rate, shipping directions being normal. 
Quotations, May 2: fancy Wisconsin rye 
patent $6.35@6.50 bbl, pure white $6.20 
@6.30, straight $5.95@6.15, pure dark 
$5.75@5.85, and ordinary dark $5.30@ 
5.40, in 98-lb cottons. 

Higher prices rule in the cash grain 
market under a light movement and fair 
demand. The bullish tenor of private 
crop advices relative to winter wheat was 
largely responsible for a net advance in 
wheat of 10@12c for the week. Rye 
gained 6@7c, corn 2@8c, and oats 2@ 
2%c, barley ruling unchanged. Closing 
quotations, May 2: No. 1 Dakota dark 
northern wheat $1.69@1.74, No. 1 hard 
winter $1.64@1.66, No. 1 red winter $1.70 
@1.72, No. 1 durum $1.58@1.60; No. 2 
rye, $1.11@1.124%2; No. 3 yellow corn 
$1.04@1.06, No. 3 white $1.02@1.04, No. 
2 mixed $1.02@1.04; No. 3 white oats, 
42%,@43%,c; malting barley 81@93c, 
pearling 92@94c. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending May 2, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 

7-Receipts— -Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
18,900 39,200 16,930 11,350 
30,880 9,800 41,548 100,900 


69,740 119,880 195,193 283,905 
56,250 160,600 129,862 436,750 


Flour, bbls.. 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 


Barley, bus.. 210,600 169,600 29,160 69,300 
Rye, bus..... 7,075 5,660 10,570 2,710 
Feed, tons .. 2,760 390 2,229 6,739 


NOTES 


Robert Priewe has acquired all interest 
in the feed concern of Priewe & Stiehm, 
Johnson Creek, Wis. 


Directors on ’change have announced 
the reappointment of Allen A. Breed 
as chief inspector, and M. H. Ladd as 
chief weigher. 


The steamer Oglebay cleared May 2 for 
Port Colborne, Ont., with 180,000 bus rye 
loaded at the Donahue-Stratton Kinnic- 
kinnic and Rialto elevators, Milwaukee. 


A charter has been granted to the Lee- 
Precour Co., Oshkosh, Wis., incorporated 
with $10, 000 capital to deal in flour, feed, 
grain, fuel, etc. The incorporators are 
H. H. Lee, W. R. Precour and R. W. 
Harrington. 


The Wisconsin legislature has passed a 
bill providing an annual fund of $65,000 
instead of $35,000 for the operation of 
the state grain and warehouse commis- 
sion, and increasing the maximum 
monthly salary for inspectors from $200 
to $300. These increases are expected to 
avoid a repetition of the situation caused 
by the lack of operating funds when the 
elevators at Superior were fairly 
swamped with receipts in the fall of 1924, 

causing serious interruption of the grain 
movement to the twin ports. 


J. W. Fraser, local manager for the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., at 
Goderich, Ont., has advised the Milwau- 
kee Chamber of Commerce that the Gode- 
rich municipal officials have awarded to 
Captain F. R. Frankworth, master of 
the steamer W. A. Reiss, the silk hat em- 
blematic of the first boat to reach this 
port of call in 1925. The W. A. Reiss 
loaded at the Donahue-Stratton elevators 
in Milwaukee in March to be ready to 
clear immediately the straits should be 
reported open, and was the first grain 
boat to make the passage, carrying 101,- 
474 bus rye and 149,264 bus corn. Four 
years ago Captain Frankworth won the 
Goderich silk hat, and he is the first mas- 
ter to repeat this victory. 

L. E. Meyer. 
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ST. LOUIS 

Flour.—There was no improvement in 
the domestic flour market last week, sales 
continuing light, with bakers and jobbers 
taking on only their immediate necessi- 
ties. The one encouraging feature of 
this prolonged dull period is that stocks 
will have dwindled down to the lowest 
possible point when the new crop begins 
to move, which should result in a real 
boom in the flour trade at that time and 
which should more than offset any losses 
sustained during the dull season. 

Mills doing a soft wheat flour business 
in the South are probably making the 
most optimistic reports, for there evi- 
dently is a fair volume of this class of 
flour moving into that territory. 

In addition to the general dull condi- 
tions, the increasing difficulty experienced 
in getting shipping instructions on orders 
booked some time ago is adding to mills’ 
difficulties. This has necessitated a ma- 
terial curtailment in the operation of 
mills and has reduced the supply of mill- 
feed, which is offered sparingly. 

Export Trade.—Business is practically 
at a standstill. Occasionally a small lot 
is worked to established trade in Latin 
American markets, but foreign buyers 
seem to shun making purchases at this 
time. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, May 2: soft 
winter short patent $7.75@8, in 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis: straight $7.40@7.75, first 
clear. $6.60@6.90; hard winter wheat 
short patent $7.50@7.85, straight $7@ 
7.35, first clear $6.60@6.95; spring first 
patent $7.85@8.20, standard patent $7.60 
@7.90, first clear $6.85@7.20. 

Corn Products.—Quotations, May 2, by 
St. Louis mills: standard meal $2.40@ 
2.50 ewt, cream meal $2.70@2.80, corn 
flour $2.85@2.95. 

Rye Products.— Quotations, May 2, at 
St. Louis, in 98-Ib cottons: fancy white 
patent $6.50@6.60 bbl, standard patent 
$6.40@6.50, medium $6.30@6.40, straight 
$6.20@6.30, pure dark $5.65@5.75, rye 
meal $5.40@5.50. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

April 26-May 2............ 14,500 23 
eal ee 14,500 23 
Wee WE Sebieeescnneusse 23,000 36 
Wee Pe MD nb sc0csccens 33,600 67 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

APO BEDS Bone ceccces 31,500 36 
ee. eee 30,700 36 
We BD wah eeeseciccecae 38,000 44 
We De OI onc hese cee 39,400 61 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending May 2, with comparisons: 


7—-Receipts— a er 
1925 1924 925 1924 
96,810 90, 710 101,640 


Flour, bbls.. 96,250 


Wheat, bus.. 497,900 388,700 669,490 355,210 
Corn, bus.... 474,600 382,000 266,700 466,420 
Oats, bus.... 662,000 770,000 425,760 403,920 
Rye, bus..... 1,300 2,600 ..... 4,070 
Barley, bus.. 9,600 8,000 5,250 5,160 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks 19,570 13,000 43,690 29,680 
Mixed feed, 

sacks ..... 23,950 17,010 179,010 169,150 


Wheat.—On the whole, demand for 
soft wheat was better. Sound, bright 
grain was wanted, and some of the 
cheaper classes heretofore unsalable 
found buyers. Blending descriptions of 
hard wheat were in demand. Elevators 
bought the low grades. Receipts were 
108 cars, against 97 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, May 2: No. 2 red $1.90@ 
1.95, No. 3 red $1.85, No. 4 red $1.78; No. 
2 hard, $1.66. 

Coarse Grains.—Despite an announce- 
ment that Mexico has suspended the duty 


on American corn for the next two 
months, thereby furnishing another out- 
let for the grain, there was no great rush 
to buy corn, holders at times making 
concessions in price to effect sales. There 
was very little trading in oats, and prices 
were mainly affected by the trend of 
other grains. 

Receipts of corn were 171 cars, against 
126 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
May 2: No. 2 corn, $1.04124@1.07; No. 2 
yellow $1.11, No. .* Bg 4 $1.09@1.10; 
No. 2 white $1.09, No. 3 white $1.07%. 
Oats receipts, 150 cars, against 295. Cash 
prices: No. 3 oats, 4542@46c; No. 4 oats, 
441, @45c. 

NOTES 


John F. Enns, president Enns Milling 
Co., Inman, Kansas, was on ’change 
May 2. 

T. A. Dohey, of the Yukon (Okla.) 
Mill & Grain Co., recently called on the 
St. Louis trade. 

John W. Wood, of the Wood Grain 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., visited the ex- 
change floor recently. 

S. S. Carlisle, of the S. S. Carlisle 
Grain Co., Omaha, Neb., called on friends 
in the St. Louis market a few days ago. 

A. T. Bales, southeastern sales man- 
ager for the George P. Plant Milling 
Co., is in the South on a business trip. 

Harry Glenn, Mississippi representa- 
tive for the Meyer Milling Co., St. Louis, 
called at the company’s main office 
May 1. 

J. Cahn, of Cahn & Co., grain import- 
ers, Dusseldorf, Germany, was in St. 
Louis recently, calling on the Marshall 
Hall Grain Co. 

Members of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce, who will tour Missouri, will 
be entertained with a banquet at Mexico 
upon arrival at that city. 

E. A. Nelson, manager Williamson 
Milling Co., Clay Center, Kansas, stopped 
in St. Louis April 28 on his return home 
from a business trip through Illinois. 

Charles Espenschied, a well-known re- 
tired miller of St. Louis, affectionately 
known to many of his friends as “Uncle 
Charley,” will leave St. Louis on May 3 
to spend several days in Kansas City. 

The Missouri Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention in 
St. Louis, May 7, with headquarters at 
the American Annex Hotel. Two ad- 
dresses of importance to be delivered at 
this meeting are “The National Asso- 
ciation” and “The Grain Futures Act.” 


According to the monthly report of 
the chief flour inspector of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 6,069 bbls 
flour were inspected in this market dur- 
ing April. Flour stocks on hand May 1 
totaled 63,540 bbls, compared with 73,680 
on April 1, and 75,680 on May 1, 1924. 


Sales during March showed gains over 
the corresponding period in 1924 in vir- 
tually all lines, according to the monthly 
review of business conditions in the 
eighth district, issued by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of St. Louis. Weather condi- 
tions were ideal, as contrasted with last 
year, for work on the farms. Flour pro- 
duction, however, showed a decrease. 


Less concern over the price asked by 
competitors and more attention to the 
quality of their own products was rec- 
ommended to bakers at the meeting of 
the Southeastern Missouri Master Bak- 
ers’ Association at Perryville, Mo., April 
28, as the surest way of building a suc- 
cessful business. A number of promi- 
nent St. Louis retail bakers attended 
this meeting. 

A central Mississippi valley foreign 
trade conference, which is expected to 
attract exporters from the 20 states in 
the territory, government trade experts 







and export managers of nationally known 
manufacturing concerns throughout the 
country, will be held in St. Louis May 
21-22. The trade experts will consist 
of men actively engaged in exporting or 
in advising export trade, and of foreign 
trade representatives of the Department 
of Commerce. 

J. H. Bruns, of the American Manu- 
facturers’ Foreign Credit Insurance Un- 
derwriters, died April 28, at the age of 
52. He was very active in the work of 
the exchange throughout the Southwest, 
and was well known to the milling and 
grain trade of St. Louis and vicinity. It 
is very likely that his son, John B., and 
his daughter, Miss Mary Bruns, will car- 
ry on the agency for the exchange in 
this territory. Mr. Bruns is survived 
by his widow and nine children. 


Members of the St. Louis Master Bak- 
ers’ Association and allied tradesmen 
met April 30 for the purpose*of pro- 
moting a large attendance of St. Louis 
bakers at the Retail Bakers’ Association 
of America convention in Milwaukee in 
June, and the Missouri State Bakers’ 
meeting at St. Joseph, Mo., in October. 
The transportation committee selected 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois from St. 
Louis to Chicago and the Chicago & 
North Western from Chicago to Mil- 
waukee, for the special train, which will 
leave St. Louis on May 31, at 9:30 a.m. 

An organization of retail grocers of 
East St. Louis, Il., has been formed for 
the purpose of purchasing all supplies 
through one wholesale concern, with the 
hope of reducing the cost of goods and 
in order to compete with chain stores. 
Thirty-two grocery stores were repre- 
sented at the initial meeting. The J. B. 
Margolis Wholesale Grocery Co., 430 
East Broadway, East St. Louis, was se- 
lected as the purchasing agent for the 
group. The plan is to have each mem- 
ber post a deposit of $300 when order- 
ing goods, which will be bought by the 
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Margolis Co. and stored in its warehouse, 
from which they may be taken in small 
quantities by individual grocers. 


MEMPHIS 

Brokers and mill agents complain as to 
the flour situation, and business continues 
light, although shipping instructions 
were a little better last week. When new 
business was offered it was for imme- 
diate shipment, to replenish exhausted 
stocks. It is not believed here that much 
is left to be shipped on contract, al- 
though nothing indicates better business 
in the near future. Relative steadiness 
in the grain market has helped senti- 
ment a bit, but the distributor seems not 
to care so much about the price as the 
way flour moves to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

Quotations, May 1: short soft winter 
SS. $9.75@10.25, standard patents 
$8.75@9, blended patents $8.75; short 
hard winter patents $8.50@8.80, standard 
patents $7.65@8.25. 

Corn meal is steady, but quiet, as 
movement to consumers has not been 
large enough to encourage jobbers to 
buy more. Mills’ quotation, May 1, for 
best cream, basis 24’s, $5.20@5.35. Corn 
sells very slowly, as oats are relatively 
so much cheaper. 

NOTES 


J. E. Bailey, of the Acme-Evans Co., 
millers, Indianapolis, Ind., during the 
week visited the office of the Dixie-Port- 
land Flour Co. 

Emerson R. Bailey, manager Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co.’s factory at Memphis, has 
been elected a director of the Memphis 
Chamber of Commerce. 

New York capitalists have bought the 
Exchange Building from the Merchants’ 
Exchange, but this will not mean any 
change in the quarters of the latter. The 
deal involved about $1,500,000. 

Georce WILLIAMSON, 








CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR OUTPUT 


NOTE.—The monthly flour output figures of the Bureau of the 
per cent of the total production of all the mills grinding 5,000 or more bbls 
Allowance should also be 
monthly census reports A careful comparison of the census 


proximately 85 
of flour annually. 
mills, not covered in the 


figures with commercial estimates, covering the entire period since May 
that the average monthly census estimate of flour production is 81 per cent of the 
total for all wheat flour mills in the country. 


total flour output for any given month— 


Census represent ap- 


made for the flour production of the smaller 
y 1, 1923, indicates 
» probable 
approximate 


Therefore, to determine the 


Divide the census flour production figure by 0.81. 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics 
The figures for February are revised to include reports 


milling products, by months. 


received since the preliminary bulletin for that month was issue d, 
include only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of ! 


flour annually. 


on wheat ground and wheat 


These returns 
5,000 or more bbls of 


The 1,027 mills reporting in March (40 of which were idle) produced 89 per 
cent of the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1923. 
The 1,056 mills reporting in February produced 90 per cent of the flour reported 


in 1923. 


The wheat ground averaged 274 Ibs per bbl of flour in March, 
274.2 in November, 273.7 in October, 274.5 
278.4 in July, 279.3 in June, 278.8 in May, 278.7 in 


274.1 Ibs in January, 273.9 in December, 

in September, 277 in August, 

April and March, 278.8 in February. 
The offal reported amounted to 17.2 


274.4 in February, 


Ibs per bu of wheat in March and February, 


16.9 lbs in January, 17.2 in December, 17.1 in November, 18.8 in October, 17.2 in Sep- 


tember, 17.6 in August, 17.7 in July, 18 in June, May, April, March and February. 
WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 








———-Production———, Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Ww heat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1925— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls — 
BEOPCR «2...> 1,027 33,214,181 7,272,005 571,487,155 643,407 43 
February .... 1,056 37,720,108 8,248,124 648,196,645 650,904 62. 8 
January .... 1,050 45,009,962 9,852,531 762,488,589 658,660 57.5 
1924— 
December ... 1,052 40,427,953 8,854,928 650,691 §2.3 
November ... 1,050 41,981,793 9,186,668 650,638 58.8 
October ..... 1,069 51,862,915 11,370,583 977, : 651,379 64.7 
September .. 1,060 47,857,224 10,459,277 823,390,494 650,167 64.3 
August ...... 1,669 45,433,530 9,842,327 799,698,076 651,172 68.1 
ME 0.640080 1,066 39,271,674 8,465,048 696,581,960 646,379 50.4 
SURO secscewes 1,060 36,292,869 7,796,954 651,532,272 652,650 47.8 
72 1,075 36,688,236 7,895,733 660,271,350 651,787 46.6 
p Pereere 1,082 35,679,834 7,681,886 643,588,475 656,469 45.0 
BEEN scaues 1,094 38,808,679 8,354,829 698,911,113 656,868 48.9 
February .... 1,115 39,180,256 8,432,614 705,402,117 662,480 53.0 
January . 1,100 41,833,687 8,969,909 746,040,225 664,458 51.9 
STATEMENT FOR 952 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 
Average Daily Percent 
_ Production——, Average lbs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
1925— ground, bus bbls offal, lbs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 
February 36,566,440 7,996,613 627,661,551 274.4 17.2 618,697 53.9 
January .... 43,873,264 9,601,376 742,990,872 274.2 16.9 627,123 58.9 
1924— 
December ... 39,732,940 8,707,752 683,126,591 273.8 17.2 627,354 53.4 
November ... 41,383,416 9,047,345 709,023,894 274.4 17.1 627,401 60.1 
October ..... 50,684,133 11,118,153 956,280,925 273.5 18.9 625,277 65.9 
September .. 46,858,191 10,243,502 805,792,812 274.5 17.2 625,775 65.5 
August ..... 44,430,708 9,635,974 781,223,796 276.7 17.6 616,528 60.1 
Pi |) morrererre See yg 8,345,477 686,668,457 278.3 17.7 617,925 51.9 
June ‘ 35,568,217 7,644,728 637,670,021 279.2 17.9 620,683 49.3 
» Merrie re 7,739,159 646,937,519 278.8 18.0 619,619 48.0 
April 34,914,081 7,521,362 629,000,426 278.5 18.0 624,167 46.3 
March .- 37,929,577 8,167,041 681,933,900 278.7 18.0 620,310 50.6 
February - 38,148,589 8,214,519 686,033,058 278.6 18.0 620,424 55.2 
January - 40,713,443 8,733,443 724,952,552 279.7 17.8 620,790 54.1 


*These mills produced approximately 87 per cent of the total wheat flour reported in 1923. 
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BRITISH MILLERS 
HOLD CONFERENCE 


Annual Meeting Held in London—Major P. 
R. Reynolds Elected President— 
Year’s Work Reviewed 


Lonvon, Ena., April 15.—The Nation- 
al Association of British and Irish Mill- 
ers, Ltd., held its annual general meet- 
ing in London on March 26, when Major 
P. R. Reynolds was elected president for 
the ensuing year. He is a member of the 
milling firm of Reynolds, Stott & Hasle- 
grave, Ltd., of Wakefield, Yorkshire, and 
acted as vice president during the past 
year. During the control period Major 
Reynolds worked in connection with the 
ministry of food, and the millers consider 
that they are greatly indebted to him for 
the justice shown them by the authorities 
at that difficult time. 

It was arranged that the annual con- 
vention should be held at Harrogate in 
the week beginning June 8, when the new 
president will assume office. 

As is usual at the annual meeting, the 
president reviewed the year’s work, and 
in the course of his remarks said that the 
government’s activities during the past 
year had greatly added to the associa- 
tion’s work, particularly in connection 
with the royal commission on food prices 
and the ministry of health’s departmental 
committee on the treatment of flour. 

These inquiries were welcomed by mill- 
ers, for very severe and unjustifiable 
criticism had been leveled at the trade in 
a section of the London and provincial 
press. It was alleged that millers had 
made excessive profits and adulterated 
flour. The president affirmed: “We are 
confident that when the food commission 
and the departmental committee on the 
treatment of flour issue their reports, 
these will completely vindicate the flour 
milling industry so far as the criticisms 
on these subjects are concerned.” 

In connection with the food commis- 
sion’s task Mr. McDougall said that all 
kinds of visionary schemes for controlling 
the price of wheat and its products had 
been submitted to the commission, but he 
thought that it would recognize that any 
interference with the laws of supply and 
demand would be a most hazardous un- 
dertaking. He stated that there was no 
practical way of eliminating any of the 
costs or profits in the flour trade which 
might result in a saving in the price of 
bread. 





THE TREATMENT OF FLOUR 


Major Reynolds spoke at some length 
on the question of the treatment of flour, 
which he said divided itself into two 
branches—bleaching and improving. The 
bleaching of flour depends entirely on the 
public taste. If it demanded yellow 
flour, millers would not attempt bleach- 
ing, but they were unable to exercise any 
control over the public taste. 

With regard to improvers, the allega- 
tion was made that the treatment of flour 
was practiced with the object of increas- 
ing the yield of bread from a given quan- 
tity of flour. The vendors of improvers 
naturally put this forward as an advan- 
tage to be gained by the use of their par- 
ticular product, but that was not the ob- 
ject of millers in using improvers. They 
had been able to show that it is possible 
to eradicate any such results from the 
use of improvers. They had also proved 
that not only low-priced wheat was sub- 
ject to treatment, but also the highest 
priced, thereby materially improving the 
position of the producer of wheat by en- 
abling millers to use any kind of wheat 
that might happen to be in the market. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonvon, Ene., April 15.—The eagerly 
anticipated estimate of the United States’ 
winter wheat crop has greatly affected 
this market during the past week. Al- 
though grain and milling men on both 
sides of the Atlantic had anticipated some 
reduction in condition from last Decem- 
ber, to find the official percentage given 
as 68.7, a reduction of 12.3 per cent, was 
a severe shock to the trade. Owing to 
the Easter holidays, the London market 
was closed April 9-14, so that little busi- 
ness was possible. 

American and Canadian Flour.—The 
fluctuations in wheat have been violent 
and have had a very distinct effect upon 
the flour trade, importers being handi- 
capped in competing with London mill- 
ers, by the fact that they cannot give 
immediate delivery, and the spread in 
prices between imported flour and the 
home milled product. During the past 10 
days, for instance, Canadian export pat- 
ents, after touching 43s 6d on April 4, 
have advanced to 49s 6d, while the local 
milled article, which had declined to 
equal to 44s 6d, has only advanced to 
45s 6d. There is, however, a better feel- 
ing now pervading the market, which 
would undoubtedly develop into good 
business if the markets could be steadied. 
Canadian top patents have been offered 
for May seaboard at 51s 6d@52s 6d; Ca- 
nadian export patents are quoted at 49s 
6d; those from the Pacific Coast could 
be purchased at 47s 9d. Manitoba pat- 
ents were offered at 49s, upward, but no 
sales were reported. 

Australian flours have been dull, and 
irregular in price, with millers prepared 
to accept 44s@44s 6d, and it is reported 
that a small trade was done at the lower 
figure. Resellers have done business in 
near at hand parcels at 43s 6d. 

Plate low grades for March and April 
shipment were offered at 32s. 

Flour Arrivals —Arrivals of flour have 
been ample, although small. Quantities, 
given in sacks of 280 lbs: from the Unit- 
ed States, Atlantic, 11,750; Canada, At- 
lantic, 5,000; Argentina, 2,123; Conti- 
nent, 554; Japan, 1,125. 

Wheat Prices——There has been an in- 
creased demand for wheat during the 
past two days, with prices generally high- 
er. Quotations, April 14: No. 1 northern 
Manitoba, on passage, 62s 6d, April-May 
62s 6d, May 62s 6d@63s 112d, June 63s; 
No. 4 northern Manitoba, 58s; No. 1 
northern Duluth, 58s 6d@58s 74d; No. 2 
hard winter, 60s. 


Liverroot, Ene., April 15.—The mar- 
ket here was closed on Friday and Mon- 
day, April 10 and 13, owing to.the Easter 
holidays, but due to the heavy fluctua- 
tions which have recently taken place in 
the option market, it was opened for 
business on Saturday. It was just as 
well, since the American crop report 
caused a very excited session on that day, 
wheat closing firm at 74,@7%d higher. 
Prices reacted during the week end, and 
on April 14 the close was 444d less than 
Saturday’s. These rapid fluctuations are 
making it extremely difficult to trade in 
c.i.f. parcels of wheat, and very little busi- 
ness is being done. 

English Flour—Most millers took ad- 
vantage of the Easter holidays to close 
their mills, as they were well stocked with 
flour and there is little demand from 
bakers. A strike of mill operatives of 
Bristol is reported, and it is imagined 
that, under the circumstances, the mill- 


ers will not object to their plants stand- 
ing idle. English top patents were quot- 
ed April 15 at 52s 6d@53s 6d per 280 
lbs, and straights at 50@5\s. 

Imported Flour.—There is little de- 
mand for imported flour, as bakers are 
well supplied. Minnesota patents were 
quoted, April 15, at 51@52s, Manitoba 
export patents 50s 6d@53s 6d, and Aus- 
tralian patent 46s, ex-store. 


Giascow, Scortanp, April 14.—The 
American crop report caught the Glas- 
gow market on holiday. Grain traders 
were startled to read of the sharp ad- 
vance in prices, but by the time they had 
returned to business, the majority of the 
advance had vanished. What confidence 
had remained in the market was further 
shaken by these violent fluctuations. A 
report that Egypt is disposed to resell 
some of the Australian wheat which she 
holds is considered likely to have a great 
effect on the London market. 

Home milled flour was quoted, April 
14, at 46@50s per sack of 280 lbs, ac- 
cording to grade. 

Imported Flours.—Offers of Manitoba 
flour are about 4s@4s 6d higher than last 
week. If this rise is maintained, it will 
tend to save the Glasgow bakers from 
the necessity of following London’s ex- 
ample by reducing the price of bread. 

Importers are waiting for the northern 
hemisphere crop results to become more 
apparent before they do much business. 
There is great pressure for any flour on 
spot. Quotations, April 14: Manitoba 
patents, 48s 6d@5ls; American winters, 
5ls 6d; Canadian winters, 46s 9d@47s 6d; 
Australian, 46s. 


Betrast, Iretanp, April 12.—It is be- 
lieved here that flour prices have almost 
touched bottom, at any rate until there 
is more certainty about the northern 
hemisphere crops. This, however, has not 
caused buying in any quantity, and trade 
has been of a holiday character. 

English Flour.—English mills have se- 
cured the lion’s share of the limited de- 
mand, as their prices are cheaper than 
American and Canadian and they can 
give immediate delivery. In Dublin, 
however, conditions have been rather dif- 
ferent, as the demand was for over-sea 
flour, although there was little buying. 
English best patent was quoted, April 9, 
at 46s, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. 

American and Canadian Flours.—Busi- 
ness in foreign flour has not been much 
in evidence, prices being higher than a 
week ago. Quotations, April 9: Manitoba 
short patent, 48s; Canadian export pat- 
ent, 45s; Manitoba straight run, 46s@ 
46s 6d; Minnesota patent, 48s. American 
soft winters are at present a dead letter. 





FOOD COMMISSION’S REPORT 

Lonpvon, Ene., April 15.—It is under- 
stood that the interim report of the food 
commission dealing with bread and meat 
will be issued very shortly, although the 
exact date of publication is uncertain. 
It is believed that the recommendations 
will embody a number of practical pro- 
posals for safeguarding the public 
against unduly high prices. It is predict- 
ed that the report will contain criticisms 
of the system that prevails among bak- 
ers of charging different prices for bread 
in different localities, this being appli- 
cable especially to London. 

C. F, G. Rarxes. 


AMERICAN PRICES 
IN LINE IN HOLLAND 


Fluctuations, However, Destroy Confidence— 
No Export Trade from Holland to Ger- 
many—Belgium Still Competing 


AmsterpAM, Hottanp, April 15.— 
American offers last week were, for the 
first time in some months, in line with 
the quotations of Dutch mills. The lat- 
ter’s prices were 20.75@21.75 florins per 
100 kilos, ex-mill, while some sales of 
hard winter wheat flour were made on the 
basis of $8@8.60 per 220 lbs, c.i.f., Am- 
sterdam-Rotterdam, which works out at 
21.50 florins per 100 kilos. 

Unfortunately the wheat markets of 
the United States fluctuated so violently 
following the bullish report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture that 
the confidence of importers was shaken, 
and they did not dare to make extensive 
purchases. Buying was further limited 
by the fact that the Easter holidays con- 
fined the week’s marketing activities to 
three days. 

Such sales as were effected must be 
considered to be exclusively for Dutch 
consumption, as there has been no de- 
mand from across the border. It would 
appear that Germany and central Europe 
are confident that they can make such 
stocks as now exist in their respective 
territories hold out until the new crop 
may be expected. It is rumored, how- 
ever, that some supplies are on their way 
to German destinations, but as they ar- 
rive there buyers refuse to take up the 
documents as they were bought at a much 
higher basis of prices than now prevails. 
Fortunately, the quantities at stake are 
not believed to be of great importance, 
but it again illustrates the necessity of 
great care in making sales. 

Belgian flour is held at competitive 
prices, but the quantities offered are not 
of great importance; the quality, how- 
ever, appears to give satisfaction, and 
easily holds its place against home milled 
flours. 

The weather is still too cold to allow 
cattle to be put out to pasture which, at 
any rate, will keep open the outlet for 
feeds. Pasturage is in great need of rain, 
as there has been practically none for a 
month. 








FOOD EXHIBITION HELD 
IN BRITISH CAPITAL 


Lonnon, Ene., April 15.—Olympia, 
once again, was the scene of a food exhi- 
bition which was opened on April 11, in 
the hope that it would attract many thou- 
sands of visitors on Easter Monday. As 
rain came and spoiled the outdoor pleas- 
ures of the people that day this hope was 
in large measure fulfilled. The exhibi- 
tion was one of the best ever arranged, 
and displayed food products from all 
parts of the world. 

Lord Leverhulme, head of the firm of 
Lever Bros., Ltd., of Sunlight Soap fame, 
opened the exhibition and made a very 
interesting speech at the subsequent 
luncheon, making special reference to the 
restrictions in output imposed by trades 
unions on their members. In many Brit- 
ish industries in the United Kingdom men 
allowed their unions to dictate to them 
the exercise they were to make of the 
ability God Almighty had placed in them, 
which he considered one of the blots upon 
the British as a nation. This was not due 
to laziness but to a mistaken loyalty 
which caused men to believe that the cure 
for unemployment was to restrict output 
and not produce the best they were cap- 
able of producing. He condemned the 
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British workman for putting shackles up- 
on himself, which left Great Britain a 
long way behind the United States. He 
had, however, a thorough belief in the 
sound common sense of his fellow-coun- 
trymen, and was certain this state of 
things would not continue much longer. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 


SHORT LIFE PREDICTED 
FOR FRENCH CABINET 


Panis, France, April 15.—A very short 
life is predicted for the new cabinet un- 
der M. Paul Painleve. Much astonish- 
ment has been caused by the inclusion of 
M. Caillaux, who has been exiled from po- 
litical life since April, 1920, on charges 
brought against him of corresponding 
with enemy agents during the war, and 
whose return to public life was recently 
celebrated here by a banquet at which 
2,500 people were present. 

Roth M. Caillaux and M. Painleve are 
considered financial experts, and as 

ince is at the root of France’s difficul- 

es it is hoped that they may devise some 
thod of re-establishing her credit. 

M. Painleve held the office of prime 

‘nister during one of the darkest pe- 
riods of the war—September to Novem- 
her, 1917. He is the son of a merchant, 
and was brought up in working class sur- 

ndings. After showing remarkable 
telent as a mathematician, he became a 

fessor at the University of Lille at 

e age of 23. ; 

M. Briand, the minister for foreign af- 

rs, has often held office in the French 

abinet, having twice been prime minis- 





It is feared, however, that M. Caillaux 
and M. Briand, who have entirely dif- 
erent ideas on foreign policies, will not 
ie able to work together. 


SOUTH AFRICAN DUTY 
ON AUSTRALIAN FLOUR 


Metzourne, Victror1a, March 23.—The 
Victorian Flour Millers’ Association has 
represented to the minister of trade and 
customs the unjustness of the dumping 
duty placed on Australian flour by the 
South African government. It is de- 
clared that the duty, which has been in 
existence for a considerable period, will 
ruin the Australian flour trade, as al- 
ready the movement of flour to South 
Africa is diminishing and wheat ship- 
ments increasing. 

The duty is considered to be unneces- 
sary, since South Africa cannot produce 
sufficient flour to meet her requirements, 
and imports of flour from other countries 
are not taxed. 

The president of the association point- 
ed out that the duty on Australian flour 
is 2s 1ld (70c) c.t.l., against Is 3d (30c) 
on wheat. It is suggested that Austra- 
lian flour exports to South Africa should 
be subsidized, or if South Africa refuses 
to remove the dumping duty, reprisals 
such as levying -an export tax on wheat 
destined for South Africa, equivalent to 
the South African import duty on flour, 
should be undertaken by Australia. 

The minister informed the deputation 
that representations to which they had 
been unable to secure a reply had been 
made to the South African government 
on this subject. 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 


VICTORIAN WHEAT POOL 
HAS NO SURPLUS WHEAT 


Metsourne, Vicrorta, March 23.—The 
chairman of the Victorian Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Corporation has expressed the opin- 
ion that no surplus wheat will be left in 
Victoria by the end of April. He also in- 
timated that 6s 6d ($1.56) bu, f.o.b., was 
the lowest price paid this crop year for 
wheat, while some had been sold for as 
much as 7s 444d ($1.76). 

The Victorian Farmers’ Union, at its 
annual convention, voted in favor of com- 
pulsory wheat pooling. The government 
is to be asked to take a ballot among 
wheat growers on the desirability of es- 
tablishing a pool, and, should the referen- 
dum favor it, the early introduction of 
legislation to give effect to the decision 
will be requested. 

As the Country or Farmers’ party 
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PLIGHT OF RUSSIAN PEOPLE SHOWN BY FLOUR BUYING 
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When Russia exported grain last year 
it was suspected that it was in the nature 
of a gesture on the part of the Soviet 
rulers, and that stocks on hand did not 
really warrant any foreign sales. When 
the rulers declared again early last au- 
tumn that they were allocating so much 
for export purposes, regardless of what 
the-crop might be, we began to wonder 
whether there was any heart or sanity 
left in the responsible officials of that 
land, but we little imagined the black 
famine with which she was faced, and 
which must have been obvious even at 
that time to the people inside. We know 
now that the vaunted surplus of last year 
was a myth, and that in reality it was 
grain wrested from a starving country- 
side for purposes of political expediency, 
to fool the world that conditions were 
swinging back to normal. 

The recent buying by Soviet officials 
on this gigantic scale gives the lie to any 
reports of return to agricultural pros- 
perity. The peasants have no incentive 
to work beyond producing a bare suffi- 
ciency for their own families; robbery 


dominates the government, it is expected 
that approval will be given to the taking 
of the ballot. Efforts to bring in com- 
pulsory pooling are unlikely to succeed, 
however, since the Nationalists, who are 
well represented in the composite minis- 
try, recently rejected a similar proposal. 
Cuartes J, MATrHews. 





THE MILL IN THE VATICAN 

It is not generally known, probably, 
that a flour mill is part of the great 
establishment of the Vatican in Rome. 
This is an ancient institution, but in 
late years has been brought up to date 
by the introduction of improved ma- 
chinery and the use of electric light and 
power. 

For hundreds of years this mill has 
made flour for the Pope’s table, and at 
present a portion of its output finds a 
market in the community, notably in a 
bakery that caters to the local taste in 
fancy sweets. 

The Vatican mill is made of brick sim- 
ilar in appearance to those ascribed to 
the Middle Ages, and is two stories high. 
In one end of the mill the machinery 
fills both stories. In the second story of 
the other end are the quarters of the 
miller’s family. The living apartments 
are reached by stone steps of recent 
construction. The rooms are large, with 
high ceilings and great casemented win- 
dows which look out upon the back doors 
of the Vatican. 

The dining room in the mill is far- 


_ 


Distributing Flour in a Russian Famine District 


and confiscation of the products of hus- 
bandry quickly lead to complete agricul- 
tural stagnation. Starvation and disease 
have killed off or devitalized the peas- 
antry; their horses and implements have 
been taken; their clothing is conspicuous 
by its absence, and in a cold and snow 
covered land they can but huddle togeth- 


er all the long winter in their miserable, 


huts, without interest or hope, and in the 
summer scratch about on their few lean 
morgues to raise a tiny crop. Growing 
a surplus for export is at present beyond 
their imagination or capabilities, and the 
chances of their reaping the reward, if 
they did so, are but very scanty. 
Confronted with this state of affairs, 
the officials have apparently taken sudden 
alarm as to how to maintain the food sup- 
plies of the town dwellers, and having 
by some means established satisfactory 
credit, they are laying in stocks of wheat 
and flour from America, the British Isles 
and the Continent. Millers in this coun- 
try must be delighted at the fillip to busi- 
ness and the impetus afforded to their 
efforts to develop foreign flour connec- 


nished in a style to make the searcher 
for antique furniture green with envy. 
In the center is a table with 15 chairs— 
just enough to seat the miller’s family. 
Three generations are present at every 
meal. The mill kitchen glitters with pol- 
ished copper cooking utensils, and across 
one end is a great stove for charcoal. 
The living apartments are equipped with 
that rare thing in Italy, a bathroom. 





A WATERWAY THROUGH EUROPE 
‘It is expected that by 1932 the great 
inland waterway connecting the North 
Sea and the Black Sea will be complet- 
ed. It will permit ships of 1,500 tons 
displacement or more to traverse its en- 
tire length of 2,000 miles, through the 
heart of Europe. It is largely a German 
enterprise, but it passes through several 
other countries, and will be internation- 
alized as a neutral highway. Work was 
begun on this great undertaking only 
three years ago, and has been advanced 
rapidly, in spite of Germany’s desperate 
condition. 

Meanwhile, we in the United States, 
with rivers that are easier to make nav- 
igable, and with as great reason for so 
improving them, make little if any real 
headway. We penalize our interior sec- 
tions in order to let our railroads com- 
pete with the Panama Canal. Eighty 
per cent of our farmers could be benefit- 
ed by inland water transportation. No 
other national investment would return 
greater profits. 





tions, but of course the shortage and de- 
mand reflect on consumer prices here, for 
even England has become a wheat ex- 
porter. Every one will feel grieved at 
the plight of the Russian people, and 
we hope the object lesson will have a 
salutary effect in this country. 

The future is difficult to predict. Will 
Russia ever again export 143,000,000 bus 
wheat as she did in 1911, exporting also 
40,000,000 bus rye the same year? Will 
her crop prospects and harvest outturn 
come once more to be the ruling bull and 
bear arguments on the corn exchanges of 
the world? It is a far cry, but it may yet 
again come to pass some day, for the one 
thing about the country that is certain is 
that she has the natural resources—the 
potentiality of again assuming her place 
as the dominating wheat trade factor. 

For the next few years, however, the 
most that can be expected is that the 
peasants will be able to feed themselves 
and the population of the urban areas, 
and so we must continue to focus our at- 
tention on the New World for our cereal 
sustenance.—The Miller (London). 


NORTH AFRICAN WHEAT 
ACREAGE ABOVE LAST YEAR 


A preliminary estimate of the Algerian 
wheat acreage received by the United 
States Department of Agriculture from 
the International Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome, together with estimates of 
French Morocco and Tunis, brings the 
total of the three northern African coun- 
tries reported to date up to 7,570,000 
acres, against 6,920,000 for the same 
countries last year. 

Harvesting in these countries is now 
beginning, and latest reports of condi- 
tions are generally favorable. In some 
districts of Algeria the effects of the 
drouth remain, but in most sections con- 
ditions are satisfactory, while those in 
Tunis and Morocco are average. Al- 
though it is too early to forecast produc- 
tion, it may be safely assumed that, bar- 
ring unusual circumstances, the outturn 
will be considerably in excess of last year. 





ROUMANIAN MILL STATISTICS 

At the end of 1923 there were in Rou- 
mania 251 roller mills, three of which 
were building, and 31 closed down. These 
mills represented an invested capital of 
$11,000,000, and had a production of 578,- 
838 tons, valued at about $20,000,000. In 
1823 they ground 702,295 tons wheat, 
compared to 626,011 in 1922. 

Apart from these roller mills there 
were at the same time some 8,000 grist 
mills. 
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THE WHEAT POOL 

There is abundant gossip in the Cana- 
dian trade about the western farmers’ 
wheat pool, and the assertion is often 
made that this year’s extraordinary fluc- 
tuations in wheat prices are a result of 
war between the pool and the grain 
trade. This belief may safely be doubted. 
Nobody wants the kind of war that leads 
to financial loss. Undoubtedly there is 
keen competition for business, but not at 
unprofitable prices. 

It is much more likely that the vagaries 
of the wheat market are due to the split- 
ting of the wheat crop between two dif- 
ferent and antagonistic trading forces. 
With the pool wheat off the market, 
which it is in any ordinary sense of the 
term, the residue available for delivery on 
options is much too small to provide the 
necessary balance when either bulls or 
bears take the offensive. Wide fluctua- 
tions are bound to follow. It is believed 
that there have been times during the 
past four months when as much as 85 
per cent of the available contract wheat 
was in the hands of the pool. The vio- 
lence of the swings made by options dur- 
ing those four months needs no further 
explanation. 


TORONTO 
Domestic Trade.—Sales of flour by 
millers are extremely light. There may 
be a slight improvement in local trade, 
but mills are mostly running on short 
time or not at all. Prices are steadier 
than for several months. During last 
week there were no changes in domestic 
spring wheat flour prices up to noon on 
Saturday. The advance in wheat for the 
week would have justified higher prices 
for flour, but mills were reluctant to 
make any change in the face of a poor 
demand. 
Spring Wheat Flour Prices.—Quota- 
tions, May 2, with comparisons: 
May 2 April 25 


TD ge sas $< $9.40 $9.40 
i TT err Terrier ee 9.15 9.15 
Seconds ..... er ee a heard 8.90 8.90 
STE aceon nes veveeeans -. 8.70 8.70 
Eee er reer 7.80 7.80 
Low grade (minimum) ..... 6.15 6.15 
POO BOOP carivceceseerenvs 4.75 4.75 


Foregoing prices are basis per barrel 
in 98 lbs, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or 
Montreal freights, less 10c bbl for cash, 
plus cartage if performed. Bakers tak- 
ing large quantities are allowed a dis- 
count of 20c bbl. 

Soft Wéinters—Ontario soft winters 
are moving slowly. Deliveries of wheat 
are small, and not much flour is offering. 
Prices held at $6.30@6.35 bbl, Toronto, 
and $6.50, Montreal, in secondhand jute 
bags, until May 1, when mills advanced 
25c to meet the higher cost of wheat re- 
sulting from the influence of advances in 
springs. Quotations, May 2: good qual- 
ity 90 per cent patent $6.50 bbl, in second- 
hand jute bags, car lots, f.o.b., Toronto, 
or $6.75, basis Montreal freights. 

Export Trade.—Sales of springs for 
export were no better than in the domes- 
tic markets. Not in years has business 
been at a lower ebb. Prices are keeping 
in line with wheat and, after a reduction 
of 35c on the first two days of last week, 
advanced during the remaining days. By 
May 2 the total advance amounted to 
45c, making the net rise for the week 10c 
bbl, seaboard basis. No change was made 
in sterling prices. Quotations, May 2: 
standard brands of export patents 48s 3d 
per sack of 280 lbs, in 180-lb jute bags, 
c.i.f., London, Liverpool or Glasgow, 
May, June and July seaboard, seven- 
day terms. 

Ontario winters are too dear for ex- 
porting, buyers and sellers being 3s apart. 
On May 2, millers were asking 45@46s 
per 280 lbs for good quality 90 per cent 
patent, c.i.f., Glasgow, May shipment. 
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Wheat.—Western springs gained about 
9c bu during the week. Ontario millers 
are buying very little of this wheat, as 
they have no sale for the flour at present 
prices. Wheat is plentiful at Bay ports, 
in fact stocks are large. Quotations, May 
2: No. 1 northern, on track, Bay ports, 
$1.77 bu; other grades at Winnipeg 
spreads. 

Ontario winter wheat is in poor de- 
mand. Higher prices have reduced trad- 
ing. Mills having an established trade 
for their brands are taking their custom- 
ary quantities of wheat but, generally 
speaking, demand is poor. Last week 
mill offers for car lots advanced 10@15c 
bu. Quotations, May 2: No. 2 red or 
white, car lots, shipping points, $1.55@ 
1.60 bu; wagonloads at mill doors, $1.45 
@1.55. 

Oatmeal.—Oatmeal is firmer, in sym- 
pathy with oats. Demand is quiet and 
steady. Quotations, May 2: rolled oats, 
in 90-lb jute bags, $6.40 bbl, and oatmeal, 
in 98-lb jutes, 10 per cent over rolled oats, 
in car lots to the jobbing trade, delivered; 
mixed car lots are 40c over these prices 
on 30-day terms. 

Coarse Grains.—The market is quiet. 
Both western and Ontario oats are about 
3c bu higher, American corn 7c and On- 
tario barley 2c. The screenings market 
is weak, due to heavy stocks at Bay 
ports. Quotations, May 2: No. 1 western 
feed oats 54c bu, c.i.f., Bay ports; No. 3 
American yellow corn $1.19, basis Toron- 
to freights; No. 3 Ontario oats 45@50c, 
country points; barley, 72@77c; rye, 90 
@95c; standard reground screenings, $23 
@25 ton, delivered, Ontario points, ac- 
cording to freights. 

Ocean Freights.—Shipping companies 
report bookings of ocean space for flour 
light. No changes in rates have been made 
since a week ago. Quotations, May 2: 


London, Liverpool, Manchester 20c; 
Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin 22c; Hull, 
Leith, Newcastle 23c; Aberdeen, 3l1c; 


Dundee, 30c; Antwerp, Hamburg, Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam 20c; Danzig, 3lc; 
Copenhagen, 27c; Helsingfors, 3lc; 
Stockholm, 30c,—May shipment. 


STERLING AT PAR 





The announcement of Great Britain’s 
return to the gold standard was received 
with great joy by the Canadian milling 
trade. This removes one more handicap 
under which Canadian flour for export 
has labored since the end of the war. 
Stability in exchange operations will 
greatly facilitate the financing of flour 
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purchases for the United Kingdom and 
the Continent. 


THE SHIPPING INQUIRY 


A special committee of the Canadian 
House of Commons is daily engaged at 
Ottawa in hearing evidence of British 
and Canadian shipping interests in the 
matter of Atlantic freight rates. This 
inquiry arises out of a proposal by the 
Canadian government to subsidize a new 
line of ocean vessels to compete with 
members of the North Atlantic confer- 
ence, which are accused of holding up the 
rates on freight from Canada. Masses 
of evidence are being received. Rates 
on flour have already had a good deal of 
attention, and will receive more. Ship- 
ping companies admit discrimination 
against Canadian flour, for which, how- 
ever, they blame the Canadian lines. 


NOTES 


Stocks of Canadian wheat in all eleva- 
tors on this side of the Atlantic are now 
under 65,000,000 bus. A year ago they 
were over 100,000,000, and two years ago 
75,000,000. 


Rates of freight on grain on the Great 
Lakes are low, owing to lack of business. 
Many vessels are tied up. Two cents was 
quoted from Fort William to Buffalo 
some days ago. 


John Macmillan has bought the 100-bbl 
flour mill at Newmarket, Ont., which was 
recently offered for sale at auction. The 
buyer’s intentions as to operation have 
not been announced. 


A break in the dam from which Harri- 
son Bros., flour millers, Owen Sound, 
Ont., obtain their power has temporarily 
disabled this plant. It is said some time 
will be required to repair it. 


Cable advices from German agents of 
Canadian mills report a considerable de- 
mand for flour waiting to be filled when- 
ever prices settle on some basis that will 
enable buyers to operate with no more 
than normal risks. 


Public objection to speculation in 
wheat is increasing wherever Canadian 
wheat or flour is sold. Millers and grain 
men are just as anxious as any one to 
see the end of this year’s feverish excite- 
ment over the price of wheat. 


The Peterborough (Ont.) Cereal Co., 
Ltd., of which B. H. Meyers is manager, 
held a meeting of its creditors on April 
29. It is understood that difficulties aris- 
ing out of the recent extreme fluctuations 





America’s Northernmost Flour Mill 


The 30-bbl mill at Fairbanks, Alaska, 115 miles south of the Arctic Circle. 


It costs $11@12 


per 100 Ibs to buy imported flour at Fairbanks, so the mill does a good 
business grinding local wheat. 
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in wheat were the reason for this meet 
ing. 

Export prices for Canadian spring 
wheat during April ranged from 45s 6d to 
51s per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., United King- 
dom. The closing quotation on April 30 
was 48s. These sterling quotations rep- 
resent a range at seaboard of $7.10@ 
8.15 bbl. 

The Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Cov., 
New York, has bought the idle oatmeal 
plant of the Peerless Cereal Mills, Ltd., 
Woodstock, Ont. (bankrupt). This hs 
a daily capacity of 500 bbls rolled oats 
and oatmeal. The mill was sold under 
a mortgage, which was owned in Al!- 
bany, N. Y. 

John Kennedy, late secretary Standard 
Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd., will sail 
May 9 for Scotland. Mrs. Kennedy ac- 
companies him, and they are homeward 
bound on a vacation trip that will last 
till about the end of July. On his return 
to Canada Mr. Kennedy intends re-enter 
ing the flour or milling trade. His fu 
ture in that respect is not yet settled. 


WINNIPEG 

Millers in this part of the country have 
advanced the price of all grades of flour 
30c bbl. All parts of the West report 
business extremely dull. Some of the 
large mills are closed down, while few 
are operating to more than a small per- 
centage of their capacity. Hand-to 
mouth buying, which has been the only 
feature of the flour trade for a consider 
able period, continues, and export sales 
are nil. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted May 2 at $9.45 bbl, 
jute, seconds at $8.85, and first clears 
at $7.25, Fort William basis, sight draft; 
cotton, 15c over this basis. Alberta points 
10@30c over, and British Columbia and 
Pacific Coast points 30@50c over. Bak- 
ers purchasing their requirements in jute 
get special prices. 

Domestic demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is small. A fair export business 
is being done at unchanged prices. Quo- 
tations, May 2: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, 
$3, and oatmeal, in 98-Ib bags, 25 per cent 
over rolled oats. 

Wheat prices have been on the upward 
trend, with no apparent reason. Local 
trading in the futures has been of very 
small proportions, and importers are 
holding off until the market is stabilized. 
The same condition prevails in the cash 
market. A limited trade in No. 1 north- 
ern has been done, but there is no de- 
mand for any other grade. Canadian 
millers are not buying, and, although ton- 
nage and wheat are both cheap at pres- 
ent, over-sea wheat buyers will do nothing 
in this erratic market. 

Prices for No. 1 northern, in store, 
Fort William: 


--—Futures—— 


Cash May July 
p  § Bere $1.52% $1.52% $1.50% 
Be GO ccpvcocas Bae 1.57% 1.55% 
ek. eee 1.59% 1.59% 1.56% 
SE Ro bo 048000 1.62% 1.61% 1.56 5% 
ff ary ee 1.68% 1.68% 1.64% 
Be ee atatuveses 1.70% 1.70% 1.65% 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending April 30 averaged 
295 cars per day, compared with 168 for 
the preceding seven days, and 401 for the 
corresponding period in 1924. 

The feature of the coarse grain market 
continues to be the excellent demand for 
all grades of oats. A large business in 
this grain is being transacted daily, and 
export demand is very satisfactory. 
Trading in cash barley is somewhat quiet, 
only odd cars of low grade grain having 
changed hands. Cash rye and flaxseed 
are extremely dull. Quotations, May 2: 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 59c bu; 
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parley, 89c; rye, $1.138%; flaxseed, 
$2.35 4/2. 

NOTES 


Neil A. MacMillan, manager Sunset 
Mfg. Co., Winnipeg, has returned from 
a trip to the Pacific Coast. 

Walter A. Hastings, wheat depart- 
ment Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, is home after a visit to 
New York City. 

Walter Molson, Montreal, Que., a 
director of the Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., recently visited the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange. Accompanied by 
his wife, he is making a tour of western 
Canada. 

Sir Augustus Nanton, prominent Ca- 
nadian financier, who died recently at 
Toronto, was buried at Winnipeg on 
April 28. Among numerous offices, the 
late financier held that of a director of 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

w. A. Black, president and managing 
director Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
who came here to attend the funeral of 
the late Sir Augustus Nanton, returned 
to eastern Canada on April 28. Speaking 
of the milling industry, Mr. Black said 
that probably not more than two thirds 
of the capacity of the dominion are being 
operated, due to the violent fluctuations 
in the price of wheat. There has recent- 
ly been a 90 per cent variation, equiva- 
lent to $4.50 per bbl of flour, and buyers 
will not enter such a market, except for 
immediate requirements. The general 
outlook, however, Mr. Black regarded as 
promising. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

Export business in spring wheat flour 
showed signs of brightening up early 
last week, and some business was done 
for shipment in May and June. Later in 
the week, sales decreased. 

Local business was comparatively 
quiet, although existing contracts are be- 
ing used up quite steadily. Prices re- 
mained stationary throughout the week, 
and closed on May 2 as follows: first pat- 
ents $9.40 bbl, seconds $8.90, bakers $8.70, 
jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for cash. 

Demand for winter wheat flour was 
somewhat slack, and business quiet. 
Closing prices, May 2: car lots, $7.20@ 
7.30 bbl, secondhand jute, ex-track; bro- 
ken lots, $7.50@7.75, ex-store. 

Corn flour ruled quiet all week, and 
closed unchanged on May 2 at $7.60@ 
7.70 bbl, jute, delivered. A fair trade 
was done in rolled oats, and the price 
closed on May 2 at $3.45 per 90-lb bag, 
delivered. 

NOTES 

The Joseph Martin bakery, 119 Brews- 
ter Avenue, Montreal, was damaged last 
week by fire. 

A. B. Easton, accountant for the Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd., Moosejaw, was in 
Montreal last week. 

A. G. Watson, C. H. Jackman, and C. 
P. Masters, of the St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., maritime provinces sales 
staff, were in Montreal recently. 

C. R. Hosmer, president Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., is reported to be progress- 
ing favorably toward recovery. 

W. W. Hutchison, of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd.,-is back at busi- 
ness again, and seems to have fully re- 
covered from his ‘recent indisposition. 

Ben Moir, of the baking firm of Moir’s, 
Ltd., Halifax, N. S., was introduced on 
‘change last week by Thomas Williamson, 
ee St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
has decided to pass the dividend on 
common stock. The fact has been an- 
nounced to shareholders in a circular 
letter, signed by T. Williamson, presi- 
dent of the company, in which he ex- 
plains that, in spite of the company not 
having speculated in wheat, it has been 
unable to make any profit, due to the 
fluctuations in the wheat market. The 
dividend on the preferred shares will be 
paid. 

A. E. Perks. 





Freight cars on order by American 
railways on April 1, 1925, deliveries of 
which are being made daily, totaled 46,- 
126, a decrease of 23,172 compared with 
the number on order on April 1, 1924, 
at which time there were 69,298. 
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FUTURE TRADING 

One is tempted to say that nothing 
goes farther to prove the natural intelli- 
gence of man than his ingenuity in de- 
vising things for his comfort, conveni- 
ence, profit and advancement. The de- 
vice known as trading in futures is a 
clever arrangement by which the finan- 
cial risk of carrying grain in large 
quantities is minimized by being dis- 
tributed among many holders, making 
possible a reduction in the spread be- 
tween producer and consumer. That is 
the justification for its’ existence, and its 
diversion to speculative purposes is a 
perversion which should not be tolerated. 

In the first three months of 1925 over 
9,000,000,000 bus of grain futures were 
traded in on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
representing approximately $22,000,000 
in commissions. Of this amount 6,000,- 
000,000 bus were wheat, nearly twice the 
size of the world’s crop. In March the 
sales of wheat for future delivery were 
2,051,895,000 bus. The open interest in 
wheat at the high mark was 128,756,000 
bus on March 5. Over 100,000,000 bus in 
the May future, and nearly 150,000,000 
in all wheat futures have been traded 
in, in a single day. It is reported that 
some grain concerns have received as 
much as $50,000 in commissions for one 
day’s trading. 

To any one familiar with the business, 
these figures signify a volume of future 
trading not necessary for the legitimate 
purpose of hedging by millers and grain 
dealers. It means that speculators have 
diverted these facilities from their legiti- 
mate function, and prostituted them for 
speculative profit. This is clearly a de- 
basement of this instrumentality to an 
illegitimate purpose, morally as wrong 
as any other form of prostitution, and 
should not be permitted to continue. 

Every miller in the country is aware 
of the injury which has been done to his 
legitimate business through this un- 
bridled speculation. It is unreasonable 
to expect the milling industry to continue 
to be the buffet of speculative interests. 
Wheat is grown primarily for the making 
of bread, not for speculation. Millers 
should see that proper steps are taken 
to safeguard their own interests. 


TOLEDO 

Flour.—Business at the mills is ex- 
tremely quiet, with only occasional sales 
to established domestic trade at rather 
close prices. On the whole, it is surpris- 
ing that production has-been maintained 
as well as it has been, and it is not unlike- 
ly that further curtailment will take 
place. About the maximum operation 
that can be expected under these condi- 
tions is 50 per cent of capacity, and there 
is a constant tendency to get below that 
level. 

The plight of the miller has an element 
of pathetic helplessness in it. Great un- 
settlement has come to pass in the trade, 
following an era of speculation such as 
the country has never known before. The 
trouble is entirely outside the millers’ 
control. Unfortunately, as a body, neither 
millers nor grain men are coming for- 
ward with any constructive measures of 
reform for the system of trading in grain. 

Business might or might not be better 
at this time under more normal condi- 
tions—nobody knows; it certainly could 
not be worse. Whatever else may be said 
about soft wheat milling at present, there 
are one or two things which stand out in 
high relief, to which millers should give 
serious thought. 

First and foremost, there is the mani- 
fest scarcity of soft wheat even at the 
high premiums now being paid. The 
May future is no indication of the cost 
of this wheat; futures cannot be ground. 
A premium of 25c, or more, over Chicago 
May must be paid, and no considerable 


quantity can be had even at this price. 
If the miller does not already possess the 
actual wheat there is no certainty either 
as to the quantity he could secure or the 
price he would have to pay for it. 

Furthermore, it is only millers who own 
wheat who are able to sell flour, and this 
situation may become more accentuated. 
Therefore, why should the miller give 
away what he has? This is no time for 
price cutting. Also, millers should not 
overlook that the rate of operation for 
the balance of the crop is not likely to be 
better than 50 per cent, and prices should 
be figured on that basis. 

It is hazardous to buy wheat at pres- 
ent high prices unless it can be sold im- 
mediately into flour reflecting its cost, 
because there is no other hedge against 
wheat stocks. The ownership of wheat 
may turn out to be either an asset or a 
liahil'ty, both of undetermined quantity, 
yet if the miller sells all his wheat, to 
get rid of that liability, he may not be 
able to replace it with enough to take 
care of his regular trade toward the end 
of the crop. This situation is fatal to 
initiative and aggressiveness in selling, 
and has brought about a period of sus- 
pended activity. 

Wheat.—For a time it looked as if 
wheat was finding it difficult to avoid 
declines, just as earlier it could not resist 
advances, but last week the market de- 
veloped strength and the tendency in 
prices was upward, with May going as 
high as $1.61, April 30, and closing May 1 
at $1.60. Bullish reports on the new crop 
have been an influence. Snow’s estimate 
of the winter wheat crop, issued last 
week, was 425,000,000 bus and Murray’s 
448,000,000, compared with the govern- 
ment report, of April 1, of 474,000,000, a 
final for last year’s crop of 590,000,000, 
and an average for several years of 610,- 
000,000. There is a feeling that this ad- 
ditional strength in the market may prove 
helpful to the milling business, and facili- 
tate the delivery of flour already booked. 

The Toledo grain trade was bidding 
$1.851% bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo 
rate points, May 1, which was 25'c over 
Chicago May. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted May 1 at $8.85@9.25 
bbl, local springs $8.35@8.90, and local 
hard winters $8.30, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 

with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 

000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

April 26-May 2........ . 26,500 55 
Previous week . 26,000 54 
BOOP BHO sicsecscvscsvses 30,900 67 
Two years ago ........-++ 24,100 50 
Three years ago .......... 19,000 * 40 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbis tivity 

April 26-May 2 21 134,160 61,039 45% 
Previous week. 20 115,800 54,900 47 
BOOP O68. éo.s:0% 20 123,300 73,693 59 

Two years ago. 22 151,950 71,380 46% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
of May 2, with comparisons: 

7-Receipts— -Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 


Wheat, bus.. 211,870 250,400 119,195 25,735 
Corn, bus.... 33,750 122,500 20,630 26,260 
Oats, bus.... 374,350 79,950 218,800 18,490 


CASH WHEAT SITUATION 


C. A. King & Co., grain dealers,.To- 
ledo, report as follows on the present 
wheat situation: “We are now three 
months from harvest in the soft winter 
wheat states. Milling wheat is scarce. 
Interior mill supplies in many cases have 
become exhausted. As a result, premiums 


- 
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have hardened. Basis over Chicago May 
No. 2 red wheat ranges as follows: To- 
ledo 30c over, Chicago 25c over, St. Louis 
40c over. Such premiums prevail usual- 
ly when supplies are short, and country 
movement slow. Understand no large 
flour business is workable at these prices. 

“Premiums also prevail for spring 
wheat and hard winter wheat, but price 
factor is gluten content. Large millers 
last year combed the spring and hard 
winter wheat markets for high protein 
wheat and, as a result, prices are firm 
for the high quality.” 


NOTES 

Charles Overweg, of E. A. Jencquel & 
Co., Hamburg, Germany, was in Toledo 
April 30 on his way to Minneapolis. 

The spring meeting of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association will be held at the 
plant of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Indian- 
apolis, May 28. 

F. Y. Henkel, Commercial Milling Co., 
Detroit, Mich. motored last week to 
Asheville, N. C., to meet his father, Rob- 
ert Henkel, returning from Florida. 

David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, has returned from 
an outing at French Lick Springs, Ind. 
While there he played the golf course in 
the low 80’s, and was the champion of his 
set. 


A. Mennel and his son, Louis A. Men- 
nel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, returned 
from California April 30. A. Mennel 
spent the winter in Florida, going to 
California from there this spring, and 
has been away from Toledo since last fall. 


M. J. Leake, formerly representative 
of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., has opened a branch office of the 
company at 429 Nicholas Building, To- 
ledo, and will have charge of the business 
in northern Ohio. He is a son of J. 
Fisher Leake, manager of a branch of 
the same company at Louisville, Ky. 





EVANSVILLE 

Millers reported a better business last 
week because of increased inquiries and 
commitments made, due to higher prices 
for wheat and the fact that the wheat 
acreage in the West will be less than for 
several years. These conditions point 
to a larger output, many of the millers 
believe. Quotations, based Evansville, 
98-lb sacks, carload lots, May 2: best 
patent $9.75, first patent $9.35, straights 
$8@8.95; Kansas, $8.75@9.20; spring, $9. 
Clears, in jutes, first $6.50@7.50, second 
$6.25@7. 

NOTES 

Giltner Igleheart, who has been seri- 
ously ill with influenza, is at his desk 
again in the Igleheart Bros.’ new office 
building, completed at a cost of nearly 
$80,000. 

Wheat farmers throughout Vander- 
burgh County, of which Evansville is the 
county seat, will make a determined at- 
tempt to raise cotton this year. More 
than a dozen have joined in the move- 
ment, which is sponsored by the Chamber 
of Commerce and the farm bureau. ‘The 
experiment last year was successful only 
in part, since the planting was made in 
low ground, where an early frost nipped 
some of the bolls. W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 

Demand for flour from the Southeast 
continued light last week, and new busi- 
ness dwindled, sales being little more 
than 25 per cent of the capacity of the 
mills. Shipments on contracts were fair- 
ly well sustained, and mills were enabled 
to operate more than 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity. While business is dull, this is not 
unusual as the time for the new crop 
movement approaches. Aggregate ship- 
ments are running close to normal. 

Values are being well sustained by 
southeastern mills. The high premium 
at which good red wheat has been selling 
has been holding soft winter wheat flour 
up to high levels. Quotations, May 2: 
short soft winter patent, 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $10@10.25; 
standard patent, $9@9.50; straight pat- 
ent, $8.50@8.75; first clears, $7.50@7.75. 

Business is quiet with rehandlers, and 
demand light. Prices: spring first pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nashville, 
$9.25@9.50; hard winter short patent, 
$8.75@9. 

Soft red milling wheat has continued 
firm, and has displayed little tendency to 
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fluctuate with options. It is due to this 
fact that soft winter flour has been mov- 
ing in such a narrow range. No. 2 red 
has been around $1.94@1.96 at Nashville, 
with moderate offerings of good wheat. 

The corn meal situation remains quiet; 
bolted was quoted, May 2, at $1.25@1.40, 
Nashville. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 19-25 ..... 143,820 76,843 53 
Previous week .. 157,020 81,996 52 
WOOP BHO ccccccs 197,520 91,466 46 
Two years ago... 197,870 102,572 52 
Three years ago. 190,590 57,154 51 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


May 2 April 25 
Wee, BR cccesccceces 46,600 52,200 
Wheat, bus .......eeees 63,000 74,000 
Comm, BS ccccvcccesccess Seueuee 270,000 
Cate, BES ..ccccccccccse 868,000 314,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 136 cars. 

R. Hughes Worke, aged 92, died sud- 
denly April 26 at his home in Nashville 
of heart disease. Mr. Worke for many 
years had been in the hay, feed and grain 
business here, trading under the name of 
R. H. Worke & Co. 


Joun LEIper. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

The flour and feed business has reached 
a point in this part of the country where 
it is difficult to get manufacturers to talk 
prices with any degree of certainty. 
They are more than willing to do busi- 
ness, but wish to set prices at approxi- 
mate figures. Millers say that business is 
the poorest for several years. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Board of Trade, f.o.b., basis, 41'/2c 
to New York, May 2: wheat, No. 2 red 
$1.82@1.84, No. 2 hard $1.58@1.65; corn, 
No. 3 white $1@1.02, No. 4 white 97@99c, 
No. 3 yellow $1@1.02, No. 4 yellow 97@ 
98c, No. 3 mixed 95@97c, No. 4 mixed 93 
@95c; oats, No. 2 white 4012@41¥c, No. 
3 white 3812@39 2c. 

Inspections of grain for the week end- 
ed May 2: wheat, 30,000 bus in, none out; 
corn, 205,000 in, 109,000 out; oats, 166,- 
000 in, 22,000 out. 

Stocks in store May 2, with compari- 
sons: wheat 252,560 bus, against 177,900 
on May 3, 1924; corn 633,480, against 
394,350; oats 49,910, against 50,501. 

Output of mills in Indianapolis, with 
a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

April 26-May 2.......+ee0. 5,432 27 
Previous week .......+.+++-+ 6,424 32 
TORS BHO accvevverceveecs 7,302 37 
8,834 44 


TWO years ABO ....eeeesee 
EXCELLO FEED CO. OPENS BRANCH 


The Excello Feed Co., which is report- 
ed to be doing a business of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 annually, is to establish 
a branch at Indianapolis in the Wolf 
Bros.’ warehouse, occupying the lower 
floor thereof. This branch, which will 
serve Indiana, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Virginia, will be opened about 
June 1, when a gathering of the dealers 
of the states served will be held. 


NOTES 


Indianapolis flour mills are paying 
$1.75 bu for No. 2 red wheat, delivered 
at the door. 

George B. Harris, aged 62, grain man 
of Fountain City, Ind., for many years, 
recently died of apoplexy. . 

Through the closing of the receivership 
of McCaffrey & Co., Peru, the plant of 
the Peru Milling Co., one of the holdings 
of the concern, will be dismantled and 
the building used for storage purposes. 

Curis O. Axion. 


PITTSBURGH 

Flour business last week was much im- 
proved and more inquiries were made by 
prospective buyers, despite the fluctua- 
tions of the wheat market. Much inter- 
est was manifested by buyers and sellers 
alike in crop reports. Shipping direc- 
tions were reported much improved. 
There is altogether a more optimistic 
feeling prevalent here. 

Local flour buyers are of the opinion 
that there will be a huge crop of wheat 
everywhere, and this will, they interpret, 
mean lower priced flour. Flour men, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


while conceding the correctness of crop 
reports, aré not so sanguine of lower 
prices. 

Mill representatives report more than 
ordinary interest for car lots, but find it 
difficult to book more than one or two 
mixed cars at a time. There is not much 
reselling here. Consumers have allowed 
their stocks to reach a low ebb, and most 
of their buying is for prompt shipment 
and almost as speedy use, although there 
have been some reports of flour sold for 
July and August delivery. 

Quotations, May 2: spring first pat- 
ent $8.50@9, standard patent $8.25@ 
8.50; hard winter short patent $8.50@9, 
standard patent $8@8.50, clears $7.75@ 
8.25,—cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft win- 
ter, $8@8.50, bulk; pure white rye $6.50 
@7, pure medium $5.75@6.25, pure dark 
$5@5.25. Demand for rye was nominal. 
Semolina was quoted at 5%c lb, Pitts- 
burgh, with demand light. 


NOTES 


Fire destroyed the flour and grocery 
store of J. S. Baer, New Athens, Ohio, 
on April 25, with a loss of $7,500, par- 
tially insured. 

J. C. Brubaker, Lititz, has been ap- 
pointed managing director of the Penn- 
sylvania Farm Bureau Federation, with 
headquarters at Harrisburg. 

Harlow S. Lewis, district manager for 
the Hubbard Milling Co., returned last 
week from Waseca, Minn., where he was 
called by the death of his mother. 

Roy Rhea, Elder W. Marshall and C. 
Schoemer, all of Pittsburgh, have applied 
for a Pennsylvania charter for Sable’s 
Bakery, intended to be located in a new 
grocery to be opened in Pittsburgh. 

John D. Bentley, for 27 years engaged 
in the flour and grocery business at 
Corry, Pa., died at his home there on 
April 26, aged 85. He served one term 
as mayor of the city, and was a veteran 
of the Civil War. C. C. Larus. 


NORFOLK 

Last week was one of surprises in the 
flour market, sudden strength forcing 
quotations to considerably higher levels, 
though trade appeared to be little stimu- 
lated by the advances. Considerable 
small lot buying from storage for imme- 
diate delivery was reported. Some west- 
ern mills, especially in Oklahoma, were 
rank offenders in quoting under profit 
prices, as sales during the week to North 
Carolina points were on a basis of $8, 
Norfolk. Naturally, this is under cost of 
production for either winter or spring 
wheat flour. 

With spot flour’scarce, it is natural that 
holders are disinclined to accept cut 
prices and that present quotations will 
be maintained. Quotations, May 2: 
Kansas fancy family patents $9.75@9.90, 
standard patents $9.30@9.50; spring first 
patents $9.50@9.75, bakers grades $8.90 
@9.20; top winter wheat patents $9.25@ 
9.70, standard patents, $8.90@9.25. 

* ” 


Fred C. Abbott, counsel for the Nor- 
folk Grain and Feed Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, has withdrawn from his candidacy 
for a seat on the state corporation com- 
mission, but announced he would stand 
two years hence. He was receiving the 
support of the association. 


ATLANTA 


The flour trade last week was narrow, 
with business mostly confined to week end 
fill-in orders. While there are a few 
good stocks, most merchants and dealers 
have reduced their supplies to the mini- 
mum, and most flour mills have cur- 
tailed offering, on account of the irregu- 
lar and unsettled grain markets. Stand- 
ard patents were quoted, May 2, at $9.25 
for soft wheat flour and $8.75 for bakers. 





SILENT CHAIN DRIVES FROM STOCK 

The Link-Belt Co., of Indianapolis, 
Chicago and Philadelphia, has announced 
that, after many years of work and study 
of the problem of standardizing and 
manufacturing silent chain drives for 
stock, it has placed in operation a new 
plan by which complete lines of silent 
chain drives of from one quarter to ten 
horsepower, in practically any reduction 
from one to one to seven to one, are now 
available for immediate delivery, by dis- 
tributors located in many principal cities 
of this country. 
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NEW YORK 

Trade Conditions—In a market like 
the present one, it is exceedingly difficult 
to find business worthy of extended com- 
ment. It seems difficult to recall a time 
in the past when conditions continued 
dull for so long a period. 

After talking to brokers it seems that 
the market is bare of sales, and it is evi- 
dent that any business done is at a price 
below quotations. It is not generally 
felt, however, that even this “sub rosa” 
business is of sufficient volume to be 
seriously considered. 

Flour.—There is a growing suspicion 
that bakers’ stocks are considerably low- 
er than they admit, and the advance at 
the close of last week, preceded as it 
was by steady prices for several days, 
induced the feeling that possibly the 
market had again gotten away. There 
was a general feeling that the bullish 
nature of the crop reports for May 1 
could not be regarded lightly, showing, 
as they did, an insufficient wheat supply 
even for home requirements. If this 
news tends to keep the market high, the 
quality of flour shipped is going to im- 
prove very rapidly, and many a deep- 
laid scheme for rejection will be pigeon- 
holed until the next bad slump. 

Spring and Kansas prices continue 
parallel, with soft winters higher than 
either. Clears are still scarce, and sales 
are at a relatively high price. 

Export market conditions are about as 
quiet as domestic. A few inquiries are 
received, but with no resulting business, 
since even the countries that normally 
buy continuously are showing no interest. 

Prices.—Quotations, May 2: spring 
fancy patents $8.50@9, standard patents 
$8.25@8.55, clears $7.95@8.40; hard win- 
ter short patents $8.50@9, straights $8.25 
@8.65; soft winter straights, $8.75@9.05; 
rye, $6.50@6.85,—all in jute. Receipts, 
18,467 bbls; exports, 105,863. 

Wheat.—The market moved within 
comparatively narrow limits until the 
close of the week, when there was an 
upturn of nearly 7c following bullish 
crop reports. Export business was re- 
ported only fair, but it is felt that there 
have been some large sales. Quotations, 
May 2: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $2.05 ; 
No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.92; 
No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.76; 
No. 1 northern Manitoba (in bond), 
f.o.b., export, $1.8454; No. 2 mixed dur- 
um, f.o.b., export, $1.68. Receipts, 1,951,- 
600 bus; exports, 1,192,345. 

Coarse Grains.—Corn prices were aid- 
ed by the upturn in wheat. The move- 
ment is delayed by rains throughout the 
West, and receipts are small. Quota- 
tions, May 2: No. 2 yellow $1.27%, No. 3 
yellow $1.24; No. 2 mixed, $1.27. Re- 
ceipts, 7,500 bus; exports, 1,500. 

The oats market was irregular. Prices 
followed wheat and corn. Quotations, 
May 2: No. 2 white, 54%c; No. 3 white, 
52%ec. Receipts, 1,300,000 bus; exports, 
486,864. 


RECENT FOOD LEGISLATION 


Governor Smith has recently signed 
an amendment and a subdivision to the 
farms and markets law which are of in- 
terest to merchants in New York City. 
One, approved April 2, amends by strik- 
ing out the provisions relating to taking 
duplicate samples for analysis, and pro- 
viding instead that the commissioner 
shall have power to enact, amend and 
repeal rules prescribing the number, na- 
ture and size of samples of food to be 
taken in the enforcement of the article 
relating to adulteration, packing and 
branding of food and food products. 

The other, approved April 11, adds 
subdivision 8 to section 199, and provides 
that food shall be deemed to be adul- 
terated if produced or kept in unsani- 
tary surroundings or in any environ- 


ment or under any condition whatever 
that is inimical to its healthfulness or 
wholesomeness; provided, however, thai 
no dealer or distributor shall be held 
responsible for any unsanitary condition 
of any premises or property not under 
his jurisdiction or control. 


FLOUR JOBBERS’ DINNER 


The Flour and Bakers’ Supply Mer- 
chants’ Association of Greater New 
York, Inc., is to hold a banquet at the 
Hotel Astor on Tuesday evening, May 12. 

The principal speaker will be United 
States Senator Royal S. Copelan«; 
among others will be B. H. Wunder, 
vice president of the Produce Exchang:, 
and Frank R. Prina. 

The object of this organization is t» 
produce better and more stable condi 
tions among the smaller flour jobbers, 
and to this end it will be given the entir 
support of the local flour trade and th 
publications serving them. 


NOTES 
G. C. Krause is taking a week’s rest 
at his country place, West Glen, N. Y. 
Cars of flour at railroad terminals las! 
week numbered 1,198, for the preceding 
week 1,294, and for the corresponding 
week a year ago 1,180. 


Clark L, Keator, sales manager for th: 
H. H. King Flour Mills Co., Minneap 
olis, spent a couple of days last wee! 
with James Haffenberg, who handles tl: 
account here. 

Edward H. Shult, for a number o: 
years associated with J. A. Lenhardt, i 
starting in the flour brokerage busines 
on his own account, with offices at 2-1 
Stone Street. 

Edward Knighton, manager of th: 
Philadelphia office of Samuel Knighton & 
Son, sailed for Europe on the Leviathan 
May 2, on a pleasure trip, and plans to 
be gone about six weeks. 

Ernest Brewer, flour importer, sailed 
on the Leviathan, May 2, for a business 
trip of about two months. He plans to 
go direct to the Mediterranean, to look 
after his interests there and visit his 
representative, F. L. Harley. 

H. P. Gallaher, vice president North- 
western Consolidated Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, is making his headquarters at the 
office of the Broenniman .» Inc., while 
in New York this week. Another visitor 
at this office has been W. B. Hanna, Bos- 
ton representative for the mill. 


T. A. Dobry, sales manager for the 
Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., accom- 
panied by his wife and daughter, recently 
spent a week in New York. He is on an 
extended trip through the East and 
South, making his headquarters, wherev- 
er possible, at the offices of Samuel 
Knighton & Son, the mill’s representa- 
tives. 

Edwin St.'J. Robinson is starting in 
the flour brokerage business on his own 
account, with offices at 23 Beaver Street. 
Mr. Robinson has been recently con- 
nected with George W. Van Boskerck & 
Son here, but previous to that was in 
business in London, in which city his 
office was also in the same building as 
The Northwestern Miller’s, at 59 Mark 
Lane, showing that he must like the 
company. 


BUFFALO 


The inactivity in the flour market con- 
tinues, and covers practically all top 
grades. Domestic buyers are still cau- 
tious in making large commitments, and 
mills are finding it increasingly. difficult 
to get shipments for flour alvendy booked. 
A few scattered export orders are keep- 
ing up the output Beery but some 
of the domestic mills have been down all 
week. Lake receipts from the West were 
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one small lot, an exceptionally light show- 
ing for the opening of navigation. 

Buffalo quotations, May 2: northwest- 
ern patents, fancy $9.25@9.50, bakers 
patents $9.10@9.35, fancy clears $7.65@ 
8.05, second clears $5.35@5.50; southwest- 
ern patents, fancy $9.50@9.60, standard 
$9@9.25; rye, pure white $7@7.25, me- 
dium $6.70@6.80; semolina, 5%c lb, bulk. 

Rochester quotations of the same date: 
spring patents, $9.70@ 10.25; white winter 
pastry, $10@10.25; graham, $9@9.10; 
rye, $8.25@8.50. 

“Stocks of grain at this port on April 
25: wheat, American 4,029,971 bus, Cana- 
dian 1,760,274; corn, 1,626,820; oats, 
1,377,057; barley, American 68,449, Ca- 
nadian 875,674; rye, 1,312,247,—all in 
store. Afloat in the harbor: wheat, 
American 50,000 bus, Canadian 846,000; 
corn, 172,000; oats, American 124,000, 
Canadian 940,000; barley, 992,000. 

he only demand in this market last 
week seemed to be for shipment to Chi- 
cago to apply on old contracts. The lack 
of flour business, due to the unstable 
condition of the futures, is keeping mill- 
ers from making commitments. Deliv- 
eries have been light, due to the scarcity 
of winters, 

Limits on corn are held firmly, but rail 
receipts continue light, and trade is sup- 
plying its wants from lake offerings. 

rhere is a good demand for rail oats, 
especially heavy weights and those of 
good color, but country movement con- 
tinues light. 

Barley is held firmly, with domestic 
demand light and some inquiry from the 
seaboard. 

Spot rye continues quiet, with export 
demand good at increased premiums. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

\pril 26-May 2 .. 238,000 170,080 71 
revious week .. 238,000 188,682 79 
Toa? G08. sssse0x 166,500 131,097 80 
lwo years ago... 166,500 82,625 49 


BAKER NOT HELD RESPONSIBLE 


Justice Cunningham, of the supreme 
court, at Rochester last week ruled that, 
because Mrs. Elizabeth Moore of that 
city did not purchase a cake direct from 
ihe baking company that made it, she 
cannot sue it for damages she alleges she 
suffered to her jaw by a sliver of wood 
buried in the cake. She can, however, sue 
the company for carelessness in manu- 
facture, and also the grocer from whom 
she bought the cake for damages. 


NOTES 

Miss Elsie E. Hinkley, of the home 
service department of the Tuppan Stove 
Co., has opened a series of lectures here 
on baking problems. 

W. J. Coad, president Omaha (Neb.) 
Flour Mills Co., was here last week, the 
guest of W. S. Preyer, eastern represen- 
tative of that concern. 

George J. Colpoys, president Cataract 
City Milling Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
has been appointed by Mayor Laughlin to 
another five-year term as a member of 
the board of education. 

James Hutchinson, of Millersport, N. 
Y., and James Wyrwasz, of Lockport, N. 
Y., each 17 years old, were arrested at 
Lockport for the theft of a motor truck 
— by the Niagara Baking Co. of that 
city. ~ 

William Sprague, aged 35, was electro- 
cuted by an extension light he was carry- 
ing while crawling through a flue in the 
plant of the American Linseed Co. here 
last week. The light is believed to have 
short circuited. 

The secretary of state has granted a 
charter to the Monarch Elevator Cor- 
poration, Buffalo, capitalized at $175,000, 
and which will deal in grains and cereals. 
Stockholders are L. P., E. J. and A. C. 
Meyer, all of Buffalo. 


E. W. Mitchell, of the Consolidated 
Grain & Feed Co., this city, was a pas- 
senger on the Homeric when she was 
forced to stand by and see the entire crew 
of a Japanese freighter go down, as the 
Seas were too high to allow any attempt 
at rescue. 


The Buffalo Flour Club has appointed 
the following delegates to the annual 
convention of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs at Baltimore on June 5-6: 
Frank Dirnberger, newly elected presi- 
dent; Henry Veatch, M. C. Burns, T. S. 
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Banks and Eugene Crow. A special car 
will be chartered for the trip, and W. S. 
Preyer was named chairman of a com- 
mittee to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. 

Michael Marino, 14 years old, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., was fatally injured last week 
when he was drawn into an electric dough 
mixing machine in a bakery at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. He was passing the machine 
and was caught by the fan and drawn 
onto the knives. 

United States Senator Arthur R. Cap- 
per, of Kansas, addressed a meeting of 
the Rochester, N. Y., Ad Club, April 30, 
on “A Message from the West.” He 
dwelt on general business conditions, with 
particular attention to the farmers, and 
characterized co-operative marketing as 
the farmer’s greatest aid. The speaker 
said his object was to enlist the aid of 
eastern business men in the interest of 
the western rural worker. 

M. A. McCarrtny. 


BOSTON 

Conditions in the flour market are as 
depressed as ever. There is, of course, 
a little flour being sold daily, but the 
amount is small, consisting of single cars, 
and at that usually mixed. Buyers are 
uncertain if the present is the time to 
buy, even with the low prices quoted. 
The continued fluctuations in prices are 
robbing buyers of confidence. 

In one particular the situation is some- 
what more favorable for the local buyer. 
The higher prices quoted for wheat feeds 
at the close of last week allowed some 
mills to make more attractive prices on 
flour, but the advance of 30@40c bbl 
quoted May 2 put a stop to this, and 
values rose again, with a consequent 
falling off in demand. 

Quotations, May 2, per 196 lbs, in 
sacks: spring first patents $9.75@10, 
standard patents $8.50@9.70, first clear 
$8.25@8.60; hard winter patents, $8.40@ 
9.35; soft winter patents $8.50@9.50, 
straight $8.25@8.75, clear $7.75@8.15. 

Demand for corn meal was quiet last 
week, with the market generally easier. 
Granulated yellow was quoted, May 2, at 
$3.15, bolted yellow at $3.10, feeding meal 
and cracked corn at $2.45, all in 100’s. 
There was a firm market for oatmeal, 
with a good demand. Rolled was quoted 
at $2.90, with cut and ground at $3.19, in 
90-lb sacks. Rye flour advanced during 
the early part of last week, but was lower 
at the close. Choice white patent was 
quoted at $7.25 bbl, in sacks, and stand- 
ard patent at $6.75@7. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending May 2, with com- 
parisons: 


7-Receipts— ---Stocks—, 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbis... 26,000 30,400 ..... cesco 
Wheat, bus... 37,400 99,325 97,627 54,437 
Corn, bus..... 900 - _eee 6,423 
Oats, bus..... 34,025 15,750 49,885 62,040 
Ms. WR iwces deees sees 459,988 270,384 
Barley, bus... 51,400 sates See. «ses 
Millfeed, tons. 25 SF vinew 00420 


Corn meal, bbls 200 
Oatmeal, cases. 2,025 


RECEIPTS DURING MONTH OF APRIL 


1925 1924 
SRT ME 6.66 64.0:45-0.6-0: 9-6-0 :8 76,773 142,175 
TE MP cc dadecndeescas 183,175@ 446,650 
NN Sis x5.0:0's:9 9:0:0-0-4:0 8-4 2,775 11,375 
3 Ses ‘ . 157,910 120,600 
ig 354-55 C8 Koo 8 203,650 92,875 
SN, TD add evacsceeeess 270,600 825 
Oe Wee eee 105 286 
COP MOME, BRIS... cc cess) 3 — tveee 195 
Oatmeal, cases ......... ‘ 2,816 owe 


NOTES 


Alfonso Marotta, baker, Boston, is a 
voluntary bankrupt. Liabilities $3,653, 
with no assets. 

H. D. Yoder, vice president and sales 
manager Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., was a recent visitor here. 

G. P. Gallaher, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, recently was 
in Boston visiting the eastern representa- 
tive of the mill, William B. Hanna. 

The American steamer Steel Seafarer 
arrived at Boston April 26 from Buenos 
Aires with 401 bags corn, consigned to a 
Boston concern, the first shipment to ar- 
rive here from that port for several 
years. 

Elmer E. Dawson, vice president Bos- 
ton Grain and Flour Exchange, and a 
prominent flour mill representative, 
sailed from New York, May 4, for Great 
Britain and the Continent, accompanied 
by Mrs. Dawson and daughter. 


A minimum wage of $13 a week for 
women and girls employed in bread and 
bakery establishments went into effect 
May 1, according to a decree issued by 
the minimum wage commission this week. 
The occupations covered include the 
manufacture of bread, cake, crackers, 
cookies and miscellaneous bakery prod- 
ucts. The decree is based on the unani- 
mous report of the wage board. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 

The situation is better than it was, and 
the outlook brighter. Those who a week 
ago were bearish are now bullish, and 
leading the procession for higher prices. 
Of course no one believes that we are 
heading for a famine, with the whole 
world still growing the grain, but the 
time was ripe for a rally. The entire 
trade is awaiting the forthcoming gov- 
ernment report with great interest. 

Mills were in a selling mood the first 
half of last week, and did some business 
at low prices, principally in standard 
spring patent at $7.75@8, cotton, and in 
soft winter straight, including both west- 
ern and near-by, at $7.75@8, the latter 
mostly in secondhand cottons. Hard 
winters moved up to the price of springs 
or over, but were completely ignored on 
that basis. It looks as though springs 
will be the king-pin on the new crop, as 
they are now. Values at the close showed 
a gain of 50c bbl for the week, but no 
sales were made at the full advance, as 
far as could be learned. An unusual fact 
is that springs and hard and soft win- 
ters are now all quoted at the same 
figures. 

Closing prices, May 2, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in 
wood, 10@15c less in jute, or 15@25c 
less in bulk: spring first patent $8.75@9, 
standard patent $8.25@8.50; hard winter 
short patent $8.75@9, straight $8.25@ 
8.50; soft winter short patent $8.75@9, 
straight $8.25@8.50; rye flour, white 
$6.70@6.95, dark $5.70@5.95. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
16,054 bbls, 2,098 of which were destined 
for export. Week’s exports were 2,234 
bbls. 

Cash wheat in the local market was 
7%,c higher than in the previous week, 
or 32%c down from the late top and 
28%,c up from the late bottom, with 
stocks comprising mostly hard winter 
and destined for export. Closing prices, 
May 2: spot No. 2 red winter, domestic, 
$1.8714; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
domestic, $1.8714. 

Of the 195,999 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending May 2, 194,491 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 38,126 
bus. Receipts of Canadian wheat for the 
week were 30,660 bus. Receipts of south- 
ern wheat from July 3, 1924, to May 2, 
1925, 1,044,762 bus. 

Coarse grain prices, May 2: corn, do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.25, nomi- 
nal; oats, No. 2 white domestic 53c, No. 
3 white domestic 5lc, both nominal; rye, 
No. 2 spot $1.18%, or 5%4c up for the 
week, 

NOTES 

Rye exports from Baltimore in April 
were 6,333,671 bus. 

Baltimore received in April 138,875 
bbls flour, against 103,516 last year, and 
exported 103,103, against 31,258. 

Grain receipts at Baltimore in April 
were 3,131,112 bus; last year, 839,565. 
Grain exports in April, 7,370,961 bus; 
last year, 1,942,274. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian spring 
wheat, $2 bu; Canadian winter wheat, 
$1.80; domestic wheat, $2.10; corn, $1.30; 
rye, $1.35; barley, $1; oats, 60c. 

Frey & Son, Inc., wholesale grocers 
and flour dealers, is reported to have 
bought out three more grocery firms, in- 
cluding that of John Schoenewolf & Co., 
making seven allied concerns in all which 
the company has absorbed. 

Recent visitors to this market includ- 
ed H. S. Cramer, grain importer, Berlin, 
Germany; Dwight K. Yerxa, Buffalo 
manager Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis; A. A. Roudabush, president 
Shenandoah (Va.) Milling Co. 

It is indicated that an agreement will 
soon be reached whereby the city will 
construct at the foot of McComas Street 
a pier and bulkhead, including ware- 
houses and other facilities, to cost about 


, 


557 


$4,000,000, and lease the improvement to 
the Western Maryland Railway for a 
long term of years. 

Flour going up and bread coming 
down! Knoblock’s 60 chain stores here 
are advertising in the leading local pa- 
pers: “Our big pan loaf of bread, 
weighing about 14 oz, has again been 
reduced to the popular price of 5c; fresh 
daily.” 

Receipts of grain here last week were 
195,999 bus wheat, 14,733 corn (of which 
7,046 were southern), 87,732 oats and 
1,281 rye; stocks at the close, 4,099,062 
bus wheat, 112,034 corn, 198,782 oats, 
1,193,683 rye, 139,993 barley and 10,457 
buckwheat. 

Flour receipts at Baltimore from Jan. 
1 to May 1, 624,000 bbls; same period 
last year, 502,335. Flour exports from 
Jan. 1 to May 1, 352,839 bbls; last year, 
208,849. Grain receipts from Jan. 1 to 
May 1, 11,185,282 bus; last year, 8,117,- 
748. Grain exports from Jan. 1 to May 
1, 13,529,213 bus; last year, 9,051,686. 

Blanchard Randall, senior partner of 
Gill & Fisher, grain exporters, who also 
is president of the Baltimore Museum of 
Art, has been named as the head of the 
art museum committee to supervise the 
building of the city’s proposed $1,000,000 
art museum. Cuarves H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Trade in flour is slow, buyers lacking 
confidence in view of the unsettled condi- 
tion of the wheat market, but limits are 
firmly maintained. Business is confined 
to such small lots as are needed to meet 
pressing needs. Receipts of flour for the 
week ending May 2 were 6,015,883 Ibs in 
sacks. Exports, 10,120 sacks to Ham- 
burg, 500 to London and 7,550 to Bergen. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, May 2: spring first 
patents $9@9.50, standard patent $8.35@ 
8.75, first clear $7.75@8.25; hard winter 
short patent $8.50@9, straight $8.25@ 
8.50; soft winter straight, $8.25@8.75; 
rye flour, $7.25@7.75. 

The wheat market rules firm under un- 
favorable private crop reports and 
stronger outside advices, and prices are 
9c higher. Receipts, 814,065 bus; ex- 
ports, 844,649; stock, 2,153,719. Clos- 
ing quotations, May 2: No. 2 red winter 
$1.8742@1.88%, No. 3 $1.8412@1.85, 
No. 4 $1.82142@1.83%2, No. 5 $1.79%4@ 
1.8042; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.87 
@1.88%, 

Coarse grains closing quotations, May 
2: corn, No. 2 yellow $1.27@1.28, No. 3 
yellow $1.24@1.25; oats, No. 2 white 55 
@56c, No. 3 53%2@54Yec. 

Corn goods are quiet and easier, with 
moderate but ample offerings. Closing 
quotations, May 2, in 100-lb sacks, kiln- 
dried: granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $3.10@3.20; white table meal, 
fancy, $3.10@3.20; pearl hominy and 
grits, $3.10@3.20. 

Oatmeal is quiet, but firm under small 
supplies. Quotations, May 2, $3.15@3.20 
per 100-lb sack for ground. 

MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain cir- 
cular issued by the Commercial Ex- 
change, the receipts and exports of flour, 
‘wheat and corn in April were as follows, 
with comparisons: 





Flour, Wheat, Corn, 

Receipts— bbls bus bus 
April, 1925 .... 154,406 3,23 38,905 
March, 1925 ... 214,544 3, d 75,085 
April, 1924 .... 182,278 3,078,339 148,030 


April, 1923 .... 1,172,253 


Exports— 


312,622 


April, 1925 .... 26,621 3,373,071 } «...... 

March, 1925 ... 38,020 3,786,147  ...... 

April, 1924 .... 18,809 3,545,368 227,843 

April, 1923 .... 70,633 3,512,346 741,139 
NOTES 


The stock of flour in public warehouses 
on May 1 was 105,874 bbls, against 162,- 
675 on April 1 and 138,446 on May 1, 1924. 

Levi G. West, secretary and general 
manager Quaker City Flour Mills Co., 
who was confined to his house with a bad 
cold, is at his office again. 

The three-story bakery building at 845 
South Fifteenth Street has been con- 
veyed by the Mayer Baking Co. to the 
General Baking Co. for $275,000, as indi- 
cated by revenue stamps. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





Wholesale food prices were 12% per 
cent higher in March than they were in 
March, 1924. 








Demand.—In spite of improved pasturage over most feeding areas, de- 
mand for wheat millfeeds continues unseasonably strong, due to the scarcity 
Mixed car trade is apparently absorbing most of the light cur- 
rent production, leaving only a small amount to be applied on contracts. Some 
mills are two weeks or more behind on deliveries, with no prospect of suffi- 
ciently heavier output to remedy that situation. 


of supplies. 


Inquiry is active for both prompt and 


deferred shipment, but present 


prices do not appeal to buyers, and mills have no inclination to discount the 
future, with continued light operation probable. 

The extraordinary bull market in the Southwest is abating, owing to rain- 
fall over the territory in the South and Southwest from which heavy demand 


has been coming of late because of drouth conditions. 
Mill stocks in the extreme Southwest have been exhausted for some 


proved. 
time. 


Pasturage is much im- 


Prices.—Spring bran is holding its own, with prices at about the level of 


a week ago. 


Hard and soft winter bran are down about 50c ton, due to less- 


ening of demand from the drouth districts where they have been in urgent 


request during the past few weeks. Middlings are in best demand. 
subject to the usual spring requirement of pig feeders. 
Prices are up $1@2 over last week. Red 


oversold, and have little to offer. 
dog is unchanged to slightly higher. 


They are 
Mills are generally 


Mixed Feeds.—Higher grain markets have stimulated mixed feed business. 
Practically all orders are for quick shipment, indicating that stocks are small. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco. — Millfeed prices continue 
firm, and scarcity of offerings is the fea- 
ture of the market. Very little spot feed 
is available, and it is this that the trade 
wants. Jobbers are doing some business 
with country dealers and mixers, but 
sales are restricted by the limited amount 
available. This is especially true of 
standard middlings, which seem to be in 
the best demand. Buyers are displaying 
very little interest in deferred delivery. 
Mills and jobbers are offering feed for 
later shipment, but not much business is 
reported. 

Spring bran was quoted, May 2, at $26 
@26.50 ton, hard winter bran $28@29, 
standard middlings $28.50@29, flour mid- 
dlings $32.50@34, red dog $40@42. 

Sr. Lovis.—Extreme dullness marked 
the St. Louis millfeed market last week, 
and quotations were generally nominal, 
as transactions were very limited, sales 
being mostly local. Offerings, probably 
due to light milling operations, were 
barely sufficient to meet the light de- 
mand. Soft winter bran was quoted on 
May 2 at $28@28.50 ton, hard winter 
bran $27.50@28.50, and .gray_ shorts 
$34.50@35.50. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Miutwavxee.—While bran_ has __lost 
some of the ground recently gained, mid- 
dlings are quoted 50c higher. While a 
fortnight ago bran and middlings stood 
on an equal basis, shorts are now held 
fully $1.50 above bran. The spot situa- 
tion is firmer, as offerings are very light, 
and mills have to allocate their supplies 
among established trade. Regarding 
summer shipment feed, however, the 
trend is somewhat easier, as buyers have 
not relished the advance. The weak spot 
in bran is ascribed to the appearance 
of some little transit feed, but it is be- 
lieved that this will be quickly absorbed, 
and traders generally look for a rather 
steady to firm situation for the time 
being. High protein feeds rule steady, 
and in some instances have registered 
advances. 

Nominal quotations, May 2: spring 
bran $26@27 ton, winter bran $26.70@ 
28, standard middlings $27.50@28.50, 
flour middlings $32.50@33, red dog $40 
@40.50, rye feed $26@27, hominy feed 
$37@38.50, reground oat feed $7@7.50, 
gluten feed (30-day shipment) $32.80, 
and cottonseed meal $40.50@45, in 100-lb 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Mrinneapotis.—The millfeed market 
seems to be gaining strength daily. The 
situation is exceedingly tight, due to light 
production. Inquiry is general. Mixers 
seem unable to get enough to supply 
their needs. Middlings are in best re- 
quest. This is natural at this time of 
year, with the pig feeding season at hand. 
Mills generally seem to be oversold and 


to have nothing to offer for prompt ship- 
ment. 

Jobbers have advanced their quota- 
tions $1@1.50 in the last week. They 
sold bran, May 4, on the basis of $27 
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Great Fatis.—Feed prices were ad- 
vanced $3 ton in both divisions on May 1, 
due to the wheat market movement. Cur- 
rent prices: bran $31 ton and standard 
middlings $34, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car 
lots. 

THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—After reaching a top of 
$26.50@27 ton last week, the rapid ad- 
vance in millfeed was finally halted. Late 
in the week, prices reacted 50c@$1. 

The bull market on millfeed in the 
Southwest was founded almost altogeth- 
er on drouth conditions in various parts 
of the South, which brought active buy- 
ing, and on the small offerings which re- 
sulted from the light operations of mills. 
The latter condition is not yet relieved, 
but moderate to heavy rains have fallen 
over practically all of the territory from 
which demand has been coming, and pas- 
tures and forage crops are reported to be 
much improved. 

With the much lighter demand, some 
pressure of offerings is felt, although 
production is too light for it to be great. 
Mills generally have shown reluctance to 
reduce quotations to a point fully in line 
with some of the reported sales. Prices 
generally are around $25.50@26 ton, car 
lots, sacked, Kansas City. Brown shorts 
are $28@29, and gray shorts $32@33. 


Oxtanoma City.—No relief has come 
in this territory for the scarcity of mill- 
feeds. The feeder demand in some places 
has increased. Mill stocks nearly every- 
where are exhausted, due to light mill 
operations. Straight bran sold at $1.50 
ewt, mill-run bran $1.60, wheat gray 
shorts $1.80, corn chop $2.35, and corn 
meal, in 24-lb bags, 75c. 

Satina.—Exceptionally good demand 
for feed was reported last week, the 





Chicago 
o0enee $26.50 @27.50 
Hard winter bran.. 28.50@30.00 
Soft winter bran... .....@..... 
Stand. middlings*. 29.00@30.00 
Flour middlingst.. 33.00@35.00 
Red dog 40.50 @ 43.00 


Spring bran 


Buffalo 
Spring bran 


Hard winter bran... .....@..... 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, May 
5, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, 


Minneapolis 
24.00@ 24.50 $.. @ 


26.00@ 26.50 28.00@28.50 
32.00@ 33.00 31.00@32.00 
39.00 @ 40.00 


Philade Iphia 
vaneae $28.50@29.50 $32.50@ 33.00 $33.50@34.00 $29.50@30.50 $ 
33.00@ 34.00 12... QDireee weer @Deueee 


Soft winter bran... .....@... SB.GOG ST.00 .ncccQDesece cecce Mere 

Stand. middlings*.. .....@29.50 .....@35.00 33.75@34.25 30.50@31.50 34.00@36.00 
Flour middlingst.. .....@37.00 38.50@41.00 38.50@39.00 36.50@38.00 .....@..... 
MOG GOR ccscccsece ssese @44.50 .....@47.00 .....@48.00 49.00@50.00 .....@..... 


per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Baltimore 
eecks . $32.00@33.00 
26.50 @ 27.50 
27.00 @ 27.50 


Kansas City St. Louis 
- 25.50@26.50 re Peres 
33.00 @34.00 
cocceMeccee ccteeQSS.00 
33.50@34.50 38.00@39.00 

cocse@eoccee covceQ@eccee 69.00Q 66.00 


Boston Columbus Nashville 


31.00 @33.00 








ton, Chicago. This seemed like a good 
price, but when they attempted to cover 
they had to pay up to get the bran. Ap- 
parently, mixed car buying is absorbing 
90 per cent of the current production, 
leaving little to be applied on contracts. 
Some mills claim to be two weeks behind 
on deliveries, with little prospect of 
catching up. 

Philadelphia brokers are bidding $1 
premium over standard for pure bran. 
New England traders are showing a lit- 
tle more interest. Good inquiry is also 
reported from central, southern and 
southeastern markets, for both prompt 
and deferred shipment. Trading for fu- 
ture delivery, however, has been com- 
paratively light. Buyers, naturally, do 
not care to bid present prices for sum- 
mer shipment, while mills, with continued 
light production in prospect, show no 
disposition to discount the future. 

Mills quote bran at $24@24.50 ton, 
standard middlings $26@26.50, flour mid- 
dlings $32@33, red dog $39@40, wheat 
mixed feed $28@31.50, and rye middlings 
$23.50@24.50, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


May 5 Year ago 
OGM: oc ocsdtcdcedé Bs cds @ 24.50 $18.00@19.00 
Stand. middlings.. 26.50@27.50 18.50@19.50 


Flour middlings.. 32.00@33.00 24.00@26.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 40.00@41.00 30.00 @32.50 

Dvututn.—Former bookings of millfeed 
are keeping the mills working to catch 
up on orders, and they are out of the 
market for near-by shipment. They are 
trying to care for their establishec trade 
in mixed car.lot buying, and are not 
seeking any other business. The market 
is strengthening, due to light production. 





Southwest furnishing most of the orders. 
Prices were steady. Quotations, May 2, 
basis Kansas City: bran $1.30@1.40 cwt, 
mill-run $1.50@1.55, and gray shorts 
$1.60@1.70. 


Atcuison.—Millfeeds are in good de- 
mand, and mills fortunate enough not to 
have their output sold are getting top 
prices. Bran is selling for $26.50, mill- 
run $30 and shorts $33. Mixed car buy- 
ers are taking a lot of the output of feed. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Torepo.—Millfeed prices are up about 
$1 ton for the week, with no slackening 
of demand and with some mills oversold. 
A firm undertone prevails in spite of 
improvement in pasturage, and the con- 
tinued light production will probably 
make its influence felt. 

Soft winter wheat bran was quoted, 
May 2, at $34.25@34.75 ton, mixed feed 
$34.75@35.25, and middlings $35.25@ 
35.75, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


Evansvitte.—The millfeed market last 
week showed continued strength, with 
advancing prices. Demand was unusual, 
with no indications that it would slow 
down. Quotations, based Evansville, 
100-Ib sacks, carload lots, May 2: bran 
$32 ton, mixed feed $32.50@33.50, shorts 
$33@35. 

PrirrssurcH.—There was considerable 
activity in the millfeed market here last 
week. Sales were brisk, and practically 
all orders were for prompt shipment. 
Prices were higher and held firm. It was 
stated that consumers’ stocks were very 
low. Offerings were light. Quotations, 
May 2: standard middlings $31@32 ton, 
flour middlings $32.50@33.50, spring 
wheat bran $31@32, red dog $45@46 ; cot- 
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tonseed oil meal, 43 per cent protein 
$45.70, 41 per cent protein $43.70, 36 pe: °4 
cent protein $41.70; dairy feed, 22 pe: 
cent protein $40.40@41.40, 16 per cen( 
protein $34.90@35.90. 


THE EAST 


Burrato.—The millfeed situation co: 
tinues tight. Middle of June shipmen 
is quoted at $27.50, and prompt shipmen' 
at $29.50@30. Some mills are not eve 
making a price, as they have nothing t 
offer, and with present light productio: 
it will be some time before they can {i 
outstanding orders. 


Boston.—A fairly good demand f; 
wheat feed is reported, with moderat 
offerings and some advance in pric 
Other feeds held steady, with a modera: 
inquiry. Quotations, May 2, all-rail, j 
100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran $3: 
83.50, standard middlings $33.75@34.° 
flour middlings $39.50@40, mixed f: 
$36@41, red dog $47.50, hominy fe: 
$43.50, stock feed $43.50, reground o: | | 
hulls $13, cottonseed meal $44.75@49.2 .. 

Puimapetpn1a.—The millfeed mark: t ) 
rules firm under light offerings and . 
fairly active demand. Quotations, M: 
2, in car lots, per ton: spring bran $32.” )) 
@33, hard winter bran $33@34, soft wi 
ter bran $36@37, standard middlings &: 
flour middlings $38.50@41, red dog $1 

Battimore.—Millfeed was unchang 
for the week on brans, but $1 ton high: 
on middlings and red dog, with dema: 
inactive throughout. Quotations, May 
in 100-Ib sacks, per ton: spring bran $3 
@33, soft winter bran $33@34, standar 
middlings $33, flour middlings $38@°>: 
red dog $47@48. 


THE SOUTH 


Nasuvitte.—Demand for millfeed ha 
been satisfactory, notwithstanding tl 
weather has been favorable for pastur 
age. With mills running about half tim: 
it is not thought that any difficulty i 
being experienced in disposing of out 
put. Quotations, May 2: soft winte 
bran, 100-Ilb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio Rive 
points, $30@33; standard middlings, $3. 
@37. 

Mempuis.—Demand for millfeed has 
been slow all the week, resulting in 
slightly lower prices. Wheat bran for 
immediate shipment was quoted, May 2. 5 
at $29.50@30, and gray shorts at $35.50 
@36. Buyers are looking for bargains. 
and much of the demand is being sup 
plied with mixed cars. Cottonseed meal 
is steady, but demand is not quite so 
good and prices have eased slightly. 

Mills are selling only as they produce; 
41 per cent protein was quoted at $38, 
and 43 per cent at $40. 

Norro.K.—Millfeed is considerably : 
stronger. Jobbers report better demand 
generally, with inquiries from outlying i 
distributing points on the increase. Quo- ; 
tations, May 2: red dog $46@47, flour : 
middlings $37@39, standard middlings 
$35@35.50, bran $34@34.50. 

Attanta.—Wheat millfeed trade is 
very good. Mills’ offerings are light, and 
most stocks have been reduced to the 
minimum. Prices are steady to strong. 
Cottonseed meal has been satisfactory 
the past two weeks, due to a better de- 
mand from the fertilizer trade. Mills 
have reduced their stocks greatly. Pricés ; 
are steady to unchanged. Hulls are dull, 
with stocks heavy at most oil mills. 

Hay receipts are light. Trade demand 
is good, and stocks are generally small. 
Prices are steady to unchanged, with the 
better grades in best demand. 

New Orieans.—The grain market is 
very dull, and the only sales made are ie 
those to concerns that are forced to buy. | 
Quotations, April 30: No. 2 yellow corn iF 
$1.33, No. 3 yellow corn $1.31; No. 2 
white oats 59c, No. 3 white oats 58c; 

No. 1 alfalfa hay $26.50 ton, No. 2 5 
$23.50; No. 1 timothy hay $24, No. 2 
$22.50; bran $1.65 ewt, shorts $2. 

PACIFIC COAST 

Seattte.—Abnormally light milling 
operations during recent weeks and good 
California demand have strengthened 
millfeed prices. Washington mill-run 
sold at the week’s close at $35 ton, with 
supplies light and demand fairly active. 
Montana mixed feed sold at $32@33, and 
is quoted at $34 for May or June ship- 4 
ment. ~ 

Los Ancetes.—With demand fair and 
arrivals totaling 29 cars, a little above 
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the average, the millfeed market is firm. 
Quotations, April 30: Utah-Idaho mill- 
run, $38; Kansas bran, $35; alfalfa meal, 
medium $31, mixed $29; cottonseed meal, 
$45; beet pulp, $40.65; rolled barley, $38; 
copra meal, $31. 

S\n  Francisco.—Heavier demand, 
lessened receipts and firmer prices were 
all factors in the San Francisco mill- 
fecd market last week. As a result, bran 
and mill-run from Washington and Ore- 
gon mills was selling at $38@40 ton, east- 
ern bran at $36@38, middlings at $48@ 
50, and low grade flour at $54@56, car 
lots. f.o.b., California common points. 
Ferd wheat was quoted at $2.85@2.90 
ewt on the Grain Exchange, feed barley 
at ~1.75, California white Egyptian corn 
$2.5, No. 2 eastern yellow $2.40, and No. 
3 eastern yellow $2.35, these being bulk 
quo tations. 
ntTLAND.—The- millfeed market is 
rather quiet, but prices are firm. Mill- 
run was quoted, May 2, at $35 ton, and 
middlings at $47. Stocks are not large. 


CANADA 


nkonto.—Bran and shorts are very 
searve. Car lots generally are not to be 
had, due to light milling. Prices are 
firm. but not changed since a week ago. 
Quotations, May 2: bran $27 ton, shorts 
$20, middlings $35, jute, car lots or 
rived ears, spot cash, delivered, Ontario 
points, 

For export to the United States, bran 
wih mill-run screenings is quoted at 
“17.10 ton and shorts at $18.90, f.o.b., 

. Fort William. 

lontrEAL.—Demand for all lines of 
riiifeed was good last week, and sup- 
piles not plentiful. Consequently, the 
niarket was firm, and prices held steady 

week. Closing quotations, May 2: 
n $27.25 ton, shorts $29.25, middlings 
5.25, with bags, ex-track, less 25c ton 
cash, 

Winniprc.—Demand for bran and 
rts is very satisfactory, and millers 
sort sales particularly brisk in Alberta 
| British Columbia. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, May 2: Fort Wil- 
in basis, bran $24 and shorts $26; Sas- 
tchewan, bran $24 and shorts $26; Al- 
herta, bran $25 and shorts $27; British 
Columbia, bran $27@29 and shorts $29 
1; Pacific Coast, bran $30 and shorts 


, 


EUROPEAN 

Lonpon, Ene., April 15—London made 
bran and middlings are quoted at £7 and 
(8, respectively. Offers are scarce, al- 
though resellers are in the market at low- 
er prices. 

Cottonseed cake is steady, although 
there is little change to report. Bombay 
to London for April-May is nominally 
£9 12s 6d, and there are sellers of May- 
June at the same price. 

Livervoot, Ene., April 15.—There is a 
fair inquiry here for bran at £4 2s 6d ton, 
ex-mill. 

Betrast, Iretanp, April 10.—Mill of- 
fals have not shown much change since 
last week. Home millers get £10 10s ton 
for best white bran in the north and £11 
in the south, full delivered terms. The 
demand is quite equal to the supply, for 
home millers are not running full time 
and the supply is not large. Red bran 
is quoted at £9 ton. Foreign bran is 
steady, Australia being £9 10s@£10, and 
cheaper qualities about £7. 

FEED PRICE SUMMARY 

Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, May 4, and on 
the corresponding date in 1924, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
reau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1924 1925 
aw 2 ae $19.50 $24.00@24.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 20.00 24.00@25.00 
SPE 0s & 60-0000 00 20.50 26.00@26.50 
i. eer 18.00 24.00@25.00 
Flour middlings ...... 24.00 30.50@31.00 
ak nS ee 33.00 38.00@39.00 
Mixed feed ........... 21.00 26.00@27.00 
Old process oil meal.. 40.00 39.50@40.50 
SE had d.sas< nah 00% 28.00 32.50@33.00 
SES ds 5.0 vanees 28.00 33.50@34.50 
on he. a 40.00 42.50@43.50 

Duluth— 

a re 20.00 25.00@26.00 
| ere 21.00 26.00@27.00 
Flour middlings ...... 25.00 31.00@31.50 
Country mixed feed... 21.00 26.00@27.00 
BE BO Gres ka4cs cies 34.00 36.00@37.00 
St. Louis— 
ME DRNA64 0.24806 06505 265.00 27.00@28.50 
Brown shorts ......... 26.00 31.50@33.00 
- esiy- fh. Ee 27.00 33.00@34.00 
. 2 » earn 11.00 7.50@ 8.50 
Hominy feed ......... 28.00 35.50@36.50 
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Buffalo— 1925 
PUTO DEA .ncccccecase 30.00 @30.50 
BGR. ccd vcecevseceuces 27.50 @ 28.00 





Standard middlings 28.00 @ 28.50 









Flour middlings ...... 36.00 @36.50 
MOE GOW cc cscecscccss 43.00 @44.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... ..... 32.00@33.00 
GH MORE cocccccsccecs wees 41.50@42.00 
Kansas City— 
Pare BEER ..cccccccess 22.00 26.00@26.50 
BOR ..ccccscescccctes 33.00 235.00@36.00 
Brown shorts ......... 24.00 29.50@30.50 
Gray shorts .......... 25.00 32.00@33.50 
Red dog .............. 28.00 40.00@41.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter Dram ...ccccecs 30.00 34.00@34.50 
We BORD sccvcccesess 30.50 33.00@33.50 
Spring bran «++. 29.00° 32.50@33.00 
Spring middlings ..... 27.00 32.50@33.00 
TOG GO cccccscccccce 38.00 46.00@46.50 
Flour middlings ...... 34.00 40.50@42.00 
EO BOOS ccccccccvcese 25.00 31.00@32.00 
Milwaukee— 


Weeter BEAR .cccccsces 25.00 26.70@28.00 





TPG ccccccccccscceses 22. 26.50 @ 27.50 
Middlings 4 28.00@29.00 
Flour middlings ...... 26.00 32.50@33.50 
BO GO cccccccececcs 32.00 40.50@41.00 
| kh... SONCreTreriTe 20.00 26.50@27.50 
Old process oil meal... 41.00 41.00@42.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 46.00 40.50@45.00 
Hominy feed ......... 30.00 37.00@38.50 
Reground oat feed .... 10.00 7.00@ 7.50 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 24.00 25.50@26.50 
Hominy feed* .......... 34.50 42.00@44.00 
Gluten feedt? .......... 31.90 .....@32.80 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis ............. $8.3 9.10 


Dwluthe .ccccccsccccceces 7.00 9.10 
BE. TOBIS ccccccccccscces nae 7.50 
Kanens City ..cccccccces 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee ........+.005 5.70 6.50 
Buffalo ...ccscccccccsece esse 4.70 
*Boston. ftChicago. $100 lbs. 





Cuicaco.—An demand for 


improved 
all kinds of mixed feeds is reported by 


manufacturers. A fair demand is being 
done, but sales are mainly for imme- 
diate and near-by delivery. The market 
has a firmer undertone, due to the strong- 
er grain prices, but few manufacturers 
have advanced their levels. It is said 
that most of them are willing to figure 
prices pretty closely to get new business, 
but if grain markets continue to advance, 
mixed feed will no doubt follow. Manu- 
facturers feel much encouraged by pros- 
pects for business in May, and think that 
many buyers will have to enter the mar- 
ket then. 

Mempuis.—More stability in the grain 
markets has had a tendency to stimulate 
confidence in ruling values, which has 
resulted in a slight improvement in de- 
mand for mixed feeds. Local manufac- 
turers report movement still moderate, 
but increasing in a manner suggestive 
that it may be continuous. Practically 
all orders are for quick shipment, indi- 
cating that stocks are small. Poultry 
feeds are moving well, and demand for 
dairy feeds is larger than ever before. 
No future business is being booked, as 
manufacturers are discouraging it. Fi- 
nancial conditions restrict business large- 
ly to a cash basis. Mills are all well 
supplied with raw materials, and see no 
occasion for price changes. 
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Burrato.—Holders of buckwheat are 
not offering for sale. A car sold last 
week at the buyers’ bid of $2.15 for Jap. 
Holders who can afford to wait will offer 
in June or July, when the market is 
always better. The wet season last year 
caused farmers to reseed their oat 
ground to buckwheat and $4 cwt was 
paid for seed in the early summer. 

Toronto.—The buckwheat market is 
dull. There is no demand, and business 
is dead. Prices are only nominal. On 
May 2 Canadian sellers were asking 65 
@70c bu for good quality buckwheat, in 
car lots, on track, country points in On- 
tario, according to freights. 








ACCEPTANCES OF GUARANTIES 

Unless one who guarantees payment of 
indebtedness to be incurred by another 
requires notice of acceptance of the guar- 
anty, such notice need not be given, holds 
the Minnesota supreme court in the case 
of Midland National Bank vs. Security 
Elevator Co. (200 N. W. 851). In the 
ordinary case, the extension of credit on 
the faith of the guaranty implies an ac- 


ceptance. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 


The district of Braila, Roumania, has 
54 grain mills. 
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Future Prices—Flaxseed futures did 
not follow the sharp upward movement 
of wheat, and scored an advance of only 
2%ec in the seven days ending May 5, 
when the closing price for Minneapolis 
May was $2.70%. Argentine options 
were higher, reacting to strong Euro- 
pean demand and to the prospect of a 
smaller than normal crop. 

Oil Meal Demand.—-New business is 
reported to be small. Prices are 50c@$1 
under those of last week. There is some 
improvement in demand for near-by meal, 
but little interest is evident in deferred. 
Shipping orders on old contracts are tak- 
ing meal as fast as it is produced. Ex- 
port demand for oil cake is fairly good. 
Mills complain that Argentine seed can- 
not be crushed at present prices without 
loss. 

Receipts and Shipments.—Indian ship- 
ments of flaxseed last week were 280,000 
bus, and Argentina reported export de- 
mand improving. Argentine shipments 
to the United States were 120,000 bus, 
compared with 512,000 in the correspond- 
ing week of last year. To date shipments 
to the United States have been 3,976,000 
bus, compared with 8,772,000 in 1924, and 
to Europe 3,488,000 bus, compared with 
19,980,000 in 1924. Receipts of flaxseed 
in crushing centers of this country are 
light. 

Flaxseed Supplies—The Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co. estimates that there are 
8,000,000 bus Canadian seed to be mar- 
keted before the new crop. This seed is 
now moving to mills on the Great Lakes 
and at New York harbor. Outside this 
source and the meager domestic supply, 
there is nothing in sight to take care of 
production needs until the new domestic 
crop comes on the market in August or 
September. 

The New Crop.—tThe current crop re- 
port of the Van Dusen Harrington Co., 
Minneapolis, says concerning prospec- 
tive flaxseed acreage: “There have been 
good rains during the past week which 
have put the ground in shape for new 
breaking. This land will be used for 
flax. While it is too early to estimate the 
flax acreage, indications point to an in- 
crease over last year.” 

Miu.wavuker.—There is a moderate call 
for linseed meal for prompt shipment, 
and inquiry for summer shipment is fair, 
but business is hardly equal to expecta- 
tions for this season. Prices have ruled 
steady to firm, but some sales of meal 
for quick shipment at 50c ton under 
established prices have been reported, 
while deferred offers are on an unchanged 
basis in the belief that demand is going 
to broaden perceptibly. Linseed meal 
quotations, May 2, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $41 
@42 ton. 

Mrinneapouis.—The oil meal market 
both here and at Chicago is rather quiet. 
Production, however, is light, and crush- 
ers hold prices firm. Supplies of flax- 
seed are getting light. Receipts are just 
about enough to keep one or two mills 
running at full capacity. Crushers are 
wondering where they are going to get 
enough seed to supply their July-August 
needs. Oil meal at Minneapolis is held 
at $39@39.50 ton; Chicago, Toledo and 
Buffalo, $42. 

Export demand for linseed oil cake is 
good. The supply situation abroad is 
more favorable, since stocks are decreas- 
ing and importers are showing more in- 
terest in spot and future shipment cake. 
Prices are firm at $40.50@41 ton, f.a.s., 
New York City. 

Dotutn.—The flaxseed market has im- 
proved its price position 112@3c since 
April 27. General demand for the fu- 
tures has flattened out, with very little 
activity for present buying. Deliveries 
on May contracts were negligible, indi- 
cating that traders had evened up out- 
standing contracts in pretty good shape 
prior to May 1. The market appears to 
be marking time, awaiting developments 
of the crop. 

A local crusher received 105,000 bus 
Canadian flaxseed from Fort William re- 
cently, and it is intimated that more sup- 
plies will be received from that source 
shortly. Domestic stocks are low, and 
current receipts of little account. 


Cuicaco.—There is little to report 
about linseed oil meal, although a slightly 
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better feeling exists. Demand, which has 
been extremely dull for several weeks, 
has improved to the extent that a few 
sales of single car lots were reported last 
week. Offerings from mills are rather 
light, but sufficient for the demand. Oil 
meal was quoted May 2 at $40.50@41.50 
ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 


Burrato.—The supply of oil meal con- 
tinues good and in line with the good de- 
mand for other feeds. Prices have ad- 
vanced to $42 ton. Export demand has 
considerably reduced stocks here. 


Pirrssurcu.—Demand for linseed oil 
meal was strong, and prices were much 
firmer than for some time. Sales were 
for prompt shipment. Quotation, May 2, 
$45.20 ton. 


Boston.—Nothing of importance has 
transpired in the local market for linseed 
meal. The market for shipment is a 
shade firmer at $46.75@47.25 ton, in 100’s, 
but demand is slow and very little busi- 
ness reported. Resellers are practically 
out of the local market. 


Lonvon, Ena., April 15.—Linseed was 
in good demand today but, although 
prices were fully maintained, buyers 
were not quite as much in evidence at the 
close. For Calcutta-London afloat par- 
cels and for April-May there are sellers 
at £22 10s and for May-June at £22 
7s 6d. 


Liverroot, Eno., April 15.—Imported 
oil cakes of all descriptions are quiet. 
American linseed for early shipment and 
May-August is quoted at £10, c.i.f., and 
Plate linseed for April shipment at £10 
17s 6d, c.i.f. 


MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1924, to 
May 2, 1925, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


7-—Receipts— -Shipments— 
1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 





Minneapolis - 12,965 7,619 3,436 1,658 
Duluth 2.6005 15,511 6,514 14,363 5,683 
Totals cocives 28,476 14,133 17,799 7,341 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing May 2, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


co Receipts—, -——lIn store—, 


1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Minneapolis. 67 52 81 361 81 7 
Duluth ..... 111 *198 16 274 132 9 

Totals.... 178 250 97 635 213 16 
PRICES 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis -——Duluth 


Track Toarr. Track May July 
April 28..$2.69 2.69 2.70% 2.67% 2.70% 





~ 


April 29.. 2.68 2.68 2.69% 2.66% 2.69% 
April 30.. 2.65% 2.65% 2.65% 2.64% 2.68 
May 1.... 2.71% 2.71% 2.69% 2.68% 2.71% 
May 2.... 2.72% 2.72% 2.71 2.70 2.72% 
May 4.... 2.74 2.74 2.71 2.70 2.73 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, May 5, 1925, in cents per 100 Ibs: 








c From a 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 24.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Amsterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Antwerp 00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Belfast .. 3.00 .... 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Bergen MO secs eves Bee 
Bordeaux 50 .... 27.60 27.50 enee 
Lremen son -00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Berintal ...20. Oe «ete see Bee Seen 
CE scceee GEO ssee sese Qaeee ee 
Copenhagen.. 00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
err 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 eae 
OT rere SEP cscs sees Cee 
rere 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 
Dundee ...... OO neces BEC asss 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Gibraltar .... Hee kee sese e809 cose 
Glasgow ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Gothenburg... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 rr 
Hamburg 00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
BEOUVO .ccicee 50 .... 27.60 27.50 rye 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
DU. vewveres 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 a 
Leith ..,.0.. 3.00 .... 23.00 23.00 ee 
Liverpool .... -00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
London ..... .00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Londonderry. 23.00 .... 23.00 .... err 
» Pree 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 eae 
Manchester... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Mareasiiies ... 35.00 .... 22+ seve wees 
Newcastle ... 23.00 .... oor sess sens 
Ce cvsessne 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Pirgweus ...... Bee aves 0646 wees er 
Rotterdam 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
mememasmetem. SECO .ccc cose 206% owes 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Btettee .....+.- BOD coce cave sence osve 
Stockholm ... 29.00 . 29.00 29.00 
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SEATTLE 

Trade Conditions.—Continued extreme 
dullness in the flour markets of this ter- 
ritory, with sales of small parcels to buy- 
ers who have low stocks, was the condi- 
tion of last week’s trade. Many bakers 
are understood to have taken care of 
their requirements until the new crop, 
and those that have not have been con- 
fining purchases to near-by requirements. 
Family flour distributors, on the other 
hand, are not booked far ahead, and have 
been buying for 30 days’ requirements 
or less. Demand from other states has 
been no better than the local trade, and 
total domestic sales were abnormally 
light. 

Export Trade—Foreign sales ap- 
proached the vanishing point last week, 
with no prospects of a revival of oriental 
demand until there is a substantial re- 
duction in cost. Most of the mills have 
reduced operations to a minimum. Unit- 
ed Kingdom, continental and South 
American sales have been negligible. 

Flour Prices.—Prevailing export flour 
quotations, May 1: to Hongkong and 
North China ports, soft wheat straights 
and clears $7.60 bbl, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, 
basis 49-lb cottons, or $6.85, f.a.s; pat- 
ents $9.50, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, or $8.70, 
fas. To the United Kingdom, soft 
wheat straights 44s 6d, c.i.f., per 280 lbs, 
jutes, and hard wheat straights 48s. 

Washington flour quotations, carloads, 
coast, May 1: family patent, $10.20@ 
10.60 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; pastry 
flour, $7.75@8, 98’s; bakers patent, $9@ 
9.20, 98’s; blends, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$9@9.40. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms, May 1: Da- 
kota, $9@9.60 bbl, 98’s; Montana, $8.60 
@8.70. 

Wheat.—There was very little trading 
in wheat last week, as prices were above 
an export basis and milling demand ex- 
tremely limited. Washington wheats, 
sacked, coast, prompt: western white, 
hard winter, western red and northern 
spring, $1.58 bu; soft white, $1.60; Big 
Bend blue-stem, $1.90. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 52,800 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Output, Pet. of 
bbls activity 
pe a eee re 10,914 21 
Previous week .......0.¢. 16,473 31 
TORE BHD scccsvcccccccsss Baewee 44 
Two years ago ........... 28,240 53 
Three years ago .......... 22,398 42 
POU FORTE OHO 6 .cccscccce 16,224 31 
EVO DORFE ABO weccccssces Seen 71 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Aueth SOeRag BS cc .cccscave 6,678 12 
PEOCVIGUS WEEK 2 ccicccese 10,113 18 
I MD San ceersesicnrecs, Be 35 
ere ee BOO os sckcceees 17,594 31 
Three years ago .......... 15,109 26 
Four years ago ........ .. 18,040 32 
Were WOOT BOO iccccvccwee 30,893 54 


Twenty interior mills in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, for the two 
weeks ended April 25, 1925, with a two 
weeks’ capacity on full-time schedule, 
operating six days a week, of 127,400 
bbls flour, made 53,193, or 42 per cent of 
capacity, against 47,367 made the pre- 
vious fortnight by 15 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 126,200 bbls, or 38 
per cent of capacity. 


PORTLAND 
The flour market advanced last week 
20c, the fimst change for two weeks. 
There was not much demand locally, how- 
ever, and buying was largely of a hand- 
to-mouth character. Quotations, May 2: 
family patents $9.85, bakers blue-stem 


patents $9.55, bakers hard wheat flour 
$8.85. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

April 36-May 3 ....sscsces 14,750 23 
Previous week ........... 25,043 45 
VOOF BBO .cccscccccvecees 30,753 49 
PWS PORTS GMO oo ccecivers 24,862 40 
TREOCG POGTE BHO oo cccccsce 21,025 36 
Four years ago ........... 20,290 42 
Five years ago .........66. 44,958 93 


A number of inquiries have been re- 
ceived from Europe, but the market has 
been too unsettled for any export busi- 
ness to be put through. No demand from 
the Orient was reported. 

Wheat prices have followed the course 
of eastern markets, but not much trading 
has occurred, apart from feed grades. At 
the close of last week a little business in 
club, soft white and hard winter at $1.60 
was done. Some interest was shown in 
new crop wheat, with offers of $1.36 for 
early delivery. Very little was for sale. 

Exports of flour from Portland in 
April were only 30,253 bbls. Shipments 
to the Orient: 4,500 bbls to Hongkong, 
8,755 to Manila, 250 to Cebu and 150 to 
Shanghai. 

The last full cargo of wheat to go out 
this season cleared on the Kongosan 
Maru for the United Kingdom. There 
was also one small parcel lot, making the 
total exports from Portland in April 
273,133 bus. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Increased interest developed in the 
California flour market last week, owing 
to slightly advanced prices, the first 
change for two weeks. Buyers have been 
scarce, excepting for small lots. That 
heavier buying will not start for at least 
four weeks is the opinion of flour men. 

California mills quoted, on May 2, fam- 
ily patent at $9.70 bbl and straights at 
$8.60@9, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco 
and common milling poifits, basis 98-lb 
cotton bags. Bakers flours were slightly 
advanced. The quotation on Kansas 
standard was $8.75@9 bbl, Montana 
standard $8.80@9, and Dakota standard 
$9.30@9.50, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco 
and other California common points, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags. Receipts were 
about normal, most of the shipments be- 
ing on prior bookings. 

Wheat showed only a slight advance, 
according to the Grain Exchange. There 
is no wheat being sold at present on this 
market, all grain coming to bay mills 
from other points. The new wheat crop 
in California will probably begin to move 
early in June, and it is expected that 
there will then be a closer interest in 
prices. 

NOTES 

Edward J. Connolly, formerly in 
charge of the Sperry Flour Co.’s office 
and warehouse at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
has been made office manager at Fresno, 
Cal. 

Fred G. Taylor, formerly general man- 
ager Amalgamated Sugar Co. of Utah 
and Idaho, and actively identified with in- 
dustrial affairs of those states, recently 
spent several days in San Francisco. 


W. A. Johnson, manager Pacific South- 
west Trust & Savings Bank, Paso Robles, 
Cal., has announced that the grain crop 
in that section will approximate 890,000 
bus. Paso Robles is the second largest 
grain shipping point in the state. 

After loading food supplies for the 
great American armada now in Hawaiian 
waters, the United States steamship Artic 
of the battle fleet, and the Bridge of the 
scouting fleet, have gone to Hawaii. Aft- 
er discharging their supplies they will 
return to San Francisco, and take an- 
other shipment to the fleet prior to its 


departure for Australia. Naval officials 
estimate that over $2,700,000 is thus be- 
ing expended. 

Anticipation that the United States 
government will sufficiently complete the 
Alameda-Oakland estuary dredging dur- 
ing the summer to allow ocean-going 
steamers to reach the big new terminal 
elevators of the Western Milling Co. is 
expressed by Alameda and Oakland city 
officials, who expect 500,000 tons of wheat 
to move through the harbor. 


LOS ANGELES 

With a comparatively steady market 
for the first time in months, conditions 
brightened up considerably during last 
week. It was generally felt that a quiet- 
ing down process was necessary before 
buying would be resumed on any exten- 
sive scale, and this was found to be the 
case. While prices are fairly high, the 
bakery trade feels that they will go no 
lower and is guarding against a pos- 
sible advance. Millers feel that this is 
the end of the recent depression, and are 
anticipating a rise and so advising their 
clients. 

Rains in all parts of the state have 
ceased. Bumper crops are expected in 
both the Imperial and San Joaquin val- 
leys. Some harvesting has already start- 
ed in the Sacramento valley. 

Quotations, April 30: California fam- 
ily patents $10, basis ¥%’s; California 
bakers $9.50, California pastry $8.90, 
hard wheat $9.70, all basis 1’s; Dakota 
high bakers $10.20, standard patents $10; 
Montana high patents $9.40, bakers pat- 
ents $9.20; Washington blue-stem, $9.50; 
Dakota clears $9, northern pastry $8.30, 
and Kansas 95 per cent $8.90. 

The coarse grains market shows little 
change from a week ago, with demand 
fair. Quotations, April 30: No. 2 yellow 
corn $2.31@2.35 cwt, No. 3 yellow corn 
$2.25@2.33; No. 3 eastern oats, $36 ton; 
spot barley, carloads for prompt delivery, 
$1.8712@1.95 ewt; December barley, 100- 
ton lots, $1.471424@1.51\. 


NEW MILL AT EL MONTE 


With a reception, luncheon and dance, 
attended by almost the entire town of 
El Monte and many business friends 
from Los Angeles, C. C. Stafford, promi- 
nent grain man of El Monte, opened his 
new mill and warehouse April 29. The 
warehouse represents an investment of 
$35,000 and is built alongside the South- 
ern Pacific Railway, with an unloading 
capacity of five cars. More than 12,500 
feet of floor space are utilized. The plant 
has a capacity of 1,000 tons a month on 
an eight-hour basis. 


NOTES 


A. Lohbach, of the Los Angeles Grain 
Exchange, has returned to the floor after 
a two weeks’ vacation. 

Louis Prenot, of the Albers Bros. Mill- 
ing Co., who has been ill for several 
weeks, is reported to be on the road to 
recovery. 

An extensive advertising program will 
soon be launched by the “Old Iron Spoon” 
Products Co. W. E. “Buddy” Ryan, for- 
merly in charge of the grain and feed de- 
partment of the Sperry Flour Co., is the 
new sales manager. Offices have been 
opened at 600 I. W. Hellman Building. 

T. E. Morgan, of the Morgan Sales Co., 
San Francisco, has opened offices in the 
I. W. Hellman Building and will engage 
in a general grain business. Otto Ketten- 
bach, his San Francisco partner, will take 
complete charge of the San Francisco 
office while Morgan remains in Los An- 
geles. 


GREAT FALLS 


Due to the erratic jump of the wheat 
market on May 1, Montana millers re- 
vised their price quotations for the week 
ending on May 2 by a slight advance in 
all departments. The flour list was raised 
30c over that of the previous week. Quo- 
tations, May 2: patent flour $8.80 bbl and 
first clear $7.10, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Great Falls, in car lots. 


NEW MILLING COMPANY FORMED 

The Marvel Milling Co., capital $50,000, 
was recently incorporated by P. K. Dill, 
Lincoln, Neb., and W. O. Buck and H. 
J. Strunk, Great Falls. It is intended 
to build and equip a 50-bbl mill for ce- 
real products and feed, the machinery to 
be used being manufactured by a Ken- 
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tucky firm. The incorporators announce 
that it is expected to erect 10 similar 
plants in Montana this year. 


NOTES 


Better outlook for the marketing of 
milling products is stated to be the cause 
for resumption by the Harlowton plant 
of the Montana Flour Mills Co., which 
had been shut down for a few weeks 
Grinding is started on a one shift basis, 
but it is announced that a second shift is 
contemplated in the near future. 


Great Falls Commercial Club officials 
are considering a plan to give Montana 
an agricultural fair commensurate with 
its farming interests by the inauguraticn 
of an annual exhibition in this city next 
fall. With the state’s milling interest, 
centered in this city and much of the 
wheat growing territory in this section o! 
the state, it is urged that Great Falls i: 
the logical center for any agricultur:| 
fair of importance. 

Joun A. Curry. 





CHRISTIAN HAUCK BUYS BAKERY 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Christian Hauck, for 
the past 10 years manager of the Hey: 
Bakery, a branch of the American Bak 
ery Co., and prior to that time connecte:i 
for many years with the Hauck-Hoerr 
Bakery, also one of the seven St. Loui 
plants originally bought by the America: 
Bakery Co., has purchased the propert) 
and business of the J. Hahn Bakery Co 
which has done a successful business it 
this city for the past 30 years. 





MACARONI EXPORTS INCREASE 

For the eight-month period ending 
February, 1925, a total of 5,423,000 Ibs 
alimentary pastes were exported from 
the United States at a value of $430,000, 
compared with 4,808,000, valued at $391, 
000, in the same period during the preced- 
ing fiscal year. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
May 2, in bushels (000’s omitted): 




















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 653 447 56 191 
GUE swesewes 783 293 127 ees 
Grain Growers .. 798 608 369 
Fort William ... 457 415 163 —_ 
SS ee arr 2,640 1,158 382 348 
Northland ...... 4,247 1,863 426 pee 
Port Arthur .... 427 450 11 ne 
Can. Gov't ...... 1,021 298 194 913 
Sask. Co-op.— 

We ED cecsueses 4,192 542 135 261 

PEO. B ecccccses 207 252 94 ce 

Me. B acvssvens 4,326 806 229 250 
Private elevators. 7,910 2,690 1,219 683 

TWOHRIS cccveces 27,661 9,822 3,405 2,646 
Year ago ....... 28,912 7,904 2,050 542 
Receipts ........ 4,141 2,076 689 330 
Lake shipments.. 5,452 3,076 1,170 581 
Rail shipments.. 532 80 5 4 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ,.... Se. eccesess 1,578 
No. 1 northern..3,406 Kota .......... 61 
No. 2 northern..3,557 Winter......... 2 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor. 28 Special bin .... 92 
No. 3 northern..2,674 Others ......... 3,620 
Bee, B cvcvceses 1,612 po ae 7,910 
; SS wiriricy 1,688 
WO. © ccsccseve 813 Weted ...00008 27,661 
Peed ccccccsces 616 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 CC, Wiwwece RB 8 PROG ccceccsas 795 
Bes BD. Wee cces Tee GID ic ca scces 905 
No. 3 C. W...... 61 PURVORE sccecese 2,690 
We. B BOO8 acces 25 
EL BOOG. cvesecees 3,798 TORE. .c.20:6:0:060 9,822 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on May 2, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Wheat Corn Oats — Barley 
Baltimore ..4,074 112 194 1,231 48 
Boston ..... cee 23 380 
Buffalo ..... 4, 016 1,612 2,524 1,063 533 
Afloat .... 714 78 136 bee o6 
Chicago ....3, pom 11,514 12,941 2,778 254 
Detroit .... 20 20 220 12 eee 
Duluth ‘10, 164 125 10,184 4,746 221 
Galveston. oo 861 ees eae 25 sas 
Indianapolis. 253 633 50 «ein “% 
Kan. City...3,392 4,553 851 159 6 
Milwaukee... 253 769 1,104 358 91 
A . +:4.00% 11,247 571 16,662 843 1,404 
N. Orleans. .1,461 142 204 88 ven 
Newp. News ... ase 68 eae ee6 
New York... 407 131 608 223 153 
Omaha ..... 572 1,333 497 57 11 
Peoria ..... 59 103 oo ‘ee 
Philadelp’a 1, 048 207 456 58 
Sioux City. 263 138 122 4 5 
St. Joseph .. 401 421 23 6 3 
St. Louis ... 438 693 337 11 31 
Toledo ..... 1,007 198 256 20 saa 
Afloat .... 113 eee 284 eee 
Wichita .... 990 70 2 i 
Camal ...... 91 eee ees 6a 87 
Lakes ...... 363 soe 233 64 ms 
Totals ...45,681 23,379 48,082 12,126 2,847 
Last year. .51,461 17,978 10,656 20,374 836 
Increases: Barley, 64,000 bus. Decreases: 
Wheat, 3,408,000 bus; corn, 2,397,000; oats, 


1,592,000; rye, 1,730,000. 
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EFFECTS OF FUTURE TRADING UPON 
THE SMALL FLOUR MILLER 


free-for-all option market or future 

trading has a tendency to keep the 

rain business from concentrating in 

strong hands. This may be true regard- 
ing corn and oats, where no new methods 
of judging value have been accepted by 
one part of the trade while another 
branch uses the older svstem, but when 
looking at the wheat marketing process 
we find the reverse is true. 

In order more fully to understand this 
situation, it is well to look into the main 
factors governing the price paid for pro- 
tein content. (In the following state- 
ments the writer is referring to protein 
in winter wheat only, because it is based 
upon observations of this class of wheat 
that these conclusions are formed. The 
same is no doubt true of spring wheat, 
but has not been as fully established. ) 

\s a general rule the protein content 
is fixed in the hard winter wheat berry 
by nature, during and immediately fol- 
lowing the blossoming stage, which, ac- 
cording to latitude, generally takes place 
the last half of May and the first part 
of June. This period in these latitudes 
is the most uniformly advantageous for 
plant development and leads to the con- 
clusion that protein is at this time formed, 
and formed in a proportion which later 
developments govern. (While the term 
“protein” is used in this discussion to 
designate the desired quality in hard 
wheat, it is of course understood that the 
protein content is accepted only as an 
indicator of the possible gluten percent- 
age and other factors closely related to 
this chemical determination. ) 

If the weather continues favorable for 
the development of the wheat berry, it 
fills out large and plump, showing heavy 
test weight, with usually satisfactory 
yields, This last filling process seems to 
be largely the forming of the starchy 
part of the grain. Thus, in moist, favor- 
able, growing weather a plump, heavy 
testing, somewhat soft, starchy, low pro- 
tein berry is formed. 

At this point it may be well to consider 
altitude, which is one of the important 
governing factors, but so closely related 
to climatic conditions in the resulting 
protein content that very few observers 
have given it any consideration. 

Increased altitude has in many re- 
spects the same effect on growing plant 
life as increased latitude. For this reason 
wheat will ripen in the region near Kan- 
sas City at the same time it does in the 
northern Texas panhandle, though this 
latitude is 250 miles further south. The 
altitude in the Texas panhandle ranges 
around 3,000 ft, while at Kansas City it 
is close to 700. This similarity is found 
chiefly in advancing or retarding the 
plant’s growth, but its effect on protein 
formation is, at certain levels, more con- 
trasting than similar. Altitude is gen- 
erally accompanied by a low atmospheric 
moisture content, reflected in lighter 
rainfall, brighter sunlight and less dew. 
There is also a greater and more contin- 
ued wind velocity at altitudes ranging 
from 1,500 to 3,500 ft above sea level, 
especially on the plains country where 
wheat is produced. 

After the protein content is formed we 
find that in certain sections adverse cli- 
matic conditions create a stiff, wiry 


|’ HAS been stated that the present 





straw, which, when hot weather comes, 
almost instantiy hardens into a brittle 
nonconductor of plant juices, completely 
cutting off the starch formation and leav- 
ing a small berry of comparatively high 
protein content. These geographical and 
climatic factors are also governed by soil 
conditions, but they are of lesser im- 
portance to us at this time and therefore 
left out of this discussion. 

As a rule this weather which is highly 
beneficial for the production of a high 
protein content in the winter wheat areas 
is detrimental to the yields and causes 
a lower test weight. This explains the 
“strength” of the 5612@57-lb “shoe peg 
Red Turkey” wheat of the southwestern 
plains. 

Before leaving the subject of altitude 
it is well to remember that altitudes do 
not continue to prove a benefit after 4,000 
ft are passed, because above this level the 
nights are enough cooler to favor starch 
formation, and the protein content begins 
to show a lower percentage. This rule, 
however, has exceptions and is governed 
by climatic conditions. Last year (1924) 
produced some wonderfully high protein 
wheat in Colorado at altitudes well above 
4,500 ft, and a few “good stations” were 
found at 5,000 ft above sea level. 

These observations, however limited, 
establish the fact that high protein con- 
tent means lower average yields, and the 
larger the yield of a whole crop, the 
smaller becomes the percentage of truly 
high protein wheat. 

As the average farmer always must 
sell a good portion of his wheat crop to 
pay his expenses immediately after har- 
vest, and it takes practically as many 
bushels to pay for the harvesting of a 
light crop as it does a heavy one, the re- 
sult is that the early movement throws 
practically all the high protein wheat on 
the market, while the sections blessed 
with heavier yields and lower protein 
keep part of their wheat in the bins. 
This alone shows how natural conditions 
help to accentuate the value of protein 
content every year. 

The average small mill’s buyer does not 
care to go into all this apparently useless 
detail. When the crop is coming in free- 
ly he has no trouble tu obtain a good 
volume of fair quality wheat without 
“springing the price,” resulting in a ten- 
dency to establish a protein content in 
the early flour production which it later 
becomes impossible to maintain on ac- 
count of exorbitant premiums. 

It is here that our present system of 
hedging wheat purchases or flour sales in 
contract grades helps to eliminate the 
small miller and concentrate the business 
in the hands of the few. The small mills 
cannot, even if they are aware of the 
situation, put away any large quantities 
of high protein wheat, because of the 
sveculative risks involved. One year the 
premium is a few cents, the next it is one 
third of the price of the grain. Capital 
and storage space also enter into it, but 
the larger mill organizations can take ad- 
vantage of these situations and maintain 
a quality of flour at a price which gener- 
ally makes hard sledding for the small 
mill during the last half of the year. 

Our present method of trading in 
wheat for delivery of contract grades not 
only leaves the small miller without pro- 
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tection in booking future business, but it 
mixes out a lot of fairly high protein 
wheat into low protein classes, with many 
admixtures of light percentages of rye 
and durum, all of which affects the mill- 
ing quality to such an extent that the 
small miller cannot use it straight or in 
any percentage heavily enough to allow 
him to buy it, while the larger mills, car- 
rying reserves of the better classes, can 
use a fair portion. The small miller be- 
comes the victim of the high premiwms in 
a greater degree than his larger competi- 
tor, which, naturally, helps gradually to 
eliminate him. 

There is no perfect system, but some 
are better than others and all are af- 
fected by changing conditions. 

When our present system of grain 
trading was inaugurated, protein tests 
were unknown, and moisture contents de- 
termined by appearance and the sense of 
feeling. Though this factor is now deter- 
mined by a more positive test and is gen- 
erally accepted by all concerned, much 
objection was raised against it when first 
proposed a few years ago. This, in a 
measure, is true with all changes, and 
the protein test fared like the rest. At 
first it was ridiculed as an impossible fad, 
and later as a necessary evil to appease 
millers. While many elevator operating 
firms have installed laboratories and are 
working on a protein basis, the grain 
trading body as a whole, reflected in the 
membership of the exchanges and their 
rulings, has consistently refused to rec- 
ognize the protein test. Recent contin- 
ued high premiums paid for protein con- 
tent show that the miller is accepting this 
test as an indicator of true value to him, 
and this should, in turn, be evidence to 
our exchanges that they must recognize 
his needs and do something which will 
permit him to protect his interests and 
in this manner serve a more useful pur- 
pose. 

In this connection some suggestions 
from the milling trade may be of interest 
to us, and though all may be impossible in 
practice, it will do no harm to consider 
them. 

First—As previously mentioned, a 
20 per cent margin on all wheat op- 
tion trades; this to be deposited 
with the management of the ex- 
changes and maintained at all times. 
If wheat is quoted at $2 per bu, the 
margin would be 40c; if it declines to 
$1, the margin automatically de- 
creases to 20c, but should never be 
allowed at any time to fall below 20 
per cent of the grain’s value. 

Second — Careful adjusting of 
grade specifications more fully to 
meet the miller’s needs. Present rules 
were all enacted with the seller or 
commission men and terminal eleva- 
tor operators predominating; conse- 
quently, little of the mills’ past, and 
none of their present, requirements 
have entered into them. This will 
mean a complete revision of present 
grading rules on wheat, and should 
eliminate some test weight specifica- 
tions, which are becoming more and 
more obsolete, and instead of them, 
protein specifications representing 
averages found to be most consistent 
with good milling practices. 

Third—The identity of the seller 
and his grain to be preserved and 
maintained, to act as an incentive to- 
ward quality ideas in delivery grain. 
This may be found utterly impos- 
sible, but the lack of this feature is 
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our system’s greatest weakness in 
serving the milling trade. 


Fourth — In considering these 
changes, all millers making more 
than 5,000 bbls flour per annum 


should be eligible as delegates and 
entitled to a vote. Also, all elevator 
operators, independent or otherwise, 
should be represented the same way, 
and 25,000 bus wheat bought over 
their wagon scale during the year 
should qualify them, this amount of 
wheat corresponding fairly close to 
the miller’s 5,000 bbls flour. 


While the foregoing suggestions will 
no doubt meet with a storm of objections 
from many terminal elevator operators, 
it is well to bear in mind the flood of 
legislation directed during the past three 
years against our present system of grain 
trading. Also, that very few men in the 
grain trade can satisfactorily explain to 
an outsider the functioning or advantage 
of this system; that the public in general 
is harboring a feeling of resentment to- 
ward it because it is dealing in commodi- 
ties vital to their existence; that where 
there are two grain men capable of fully 
explaining the benefits of future trading, 
and none who care to take the trouble, as 
far as the public is concerned, there are 
100 individuals who do not understand it, 
but believe it works to their disadvantage 
and will cast their vote against it at the 
polls. Many mill operators feel as the 
public does, and it will take a united 
effort on the part of all interested to 
keep from being legislated out of exist- 
ence, for the ballots of the 100 who do 
not understand count 50 times as much 
as the votes of the two who do under- 
stand. 

It may also be well to remember that 
a large milling industry existed for years 
before option trading was known; that 
today large milling concerns exist that 
have grown to their present size and 
have been decidedly successful without 
once buying or selling an option; that 
during the war the milling business went 
on, with nothing but cash quotations to 
guide them, while cobwebs draped the 
wheat “pits”; that unless we, as elevator 
operators, can show a very intimate and 
necessary connection existing between 
ourselves and the milling industry, 
through future trading, the public is like- 
ly to vote us out of business, and instead 
of mourning our loss, hundreds of small 
mills will speed the departure, hoping that 
by eliminating the public’s opportunity 
to participate in this form of speculation, 
they will best further their own interests. 

A. W. Erickson, 
Bartlett Frazier Co. 





GOVERNMENT GRAIN EXPERIMENTS 
Experiments with small grains have 
been conducted by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture at. Arlington 
Farm, near Washington, D. C., over a 
period of years beginning in 1907. The 
results obtained during the 14-year 
period 1910-23 are reported in depart- 
ment bulletin 1309, just issued, and in- 
clude much useful information on seed- 
ing, yield and the control of diseases. 





Drivers for Thomas Roulston, baker, 
New York, recently struck, owing to the 
discharge of one of their associates. The 
company closed its plant on April 29, 
and hopes to reopen this week, when it 
will have reorganized its delivery force, 
as it refuses to accede to the old drivers’ 
demands. 
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WILL WE IMPORT WHEAT? 


The trend of the United States to- 
ward a food shortage, alluded to by 
President Coolidge in a recent speech, 
may startle many, but is not surprising 
to agricultural economists who have 
studied the question. “Even now,” said 
the President, “we consume more calories 
of food in this country than we pro- 
duce.” Already we do not produce any- 
thing like the sugar we consume; and 
our only agricultural exports of conse- 
quence are cotton, meat and wheat. As 
to the two latter, he says that it must 
be plain that the scales will shortly turn 
against us and this country will become 
one of the largest buyers and importers 
of agricultural products. 

All this is easily within the bounds of 
possibility in a few years. It may seem 
impossible to one who remembers how, 
18 months ago, it was disclosed we had a 
surplus of 160,000,000 bus of wheat more 
than we could sell, that the time is not 
far distant when we may import wheat. 
But it must be remembered that cheap 
land has about disappeared from the 
United States, and cheap land is neces- 
sary to the production of cheap wheat 
and meat. 

But these possibilities need not worry 
the American farmer nor the American 
public. This country already imports 
about $1,000,000,000 worth of agricultur- 
al products annually. If we import 
wheat and meat, it will be largely be- 
cause farmers will find it more profit- 
able to raise some of the items now im- 
ported than to raise wheat and meat 
wholesale. Exclusive wheat farms will 
disappear and their owners will raise 
other things along with wheat. 

For wheat, it seems to us, will always 
be a fairly profitable crop in pretty much 
the same states that produce wheat now. 
If wheat production is not in excess of 
domestic needs, or even below it slightly, 
it will command a good price. In a few 
years the day of very cheap flour will 
have passed; at least flour of the quality 
which everybody now demands, Agri- 
culture will be on a better because a 
more profitable basis. A future of no 
wheat or meat exports need have no 
terrors for farmer, miller or the public. 
It is pretty certain that our imports of 
wheat will never be very large.—Ameri- 
cam Miller. 


THE WINDMILL 


Amid sentimental and perfectly sin- 
cere laments, windmills are disappear- 
ing from the landscape in which they 
stood more like gaunt specters than 
things of beauty and joy. They have not 
been extinguished, and several are still 
performing the service for which they 
were designed. At the same time they 
are diminishing in number, simply be- 
cause, to be brutally frank, they are 
anachronisms in an age of progress. We 
might shed a few tears over Stephenson’s 
locomotive, but we have no desire to ride 
in the trains of his period. Bridges have 
been built over and tunnels beneath the 
beds of maritime rivers, and if we sigh 
at such an atrocious iron monstrosity as 
Charing Cross bridge or rock in discom- 
fort in the Mersey Railway trains, we 
count these as distinct conveniences 
when crossing the Thames or the Mersey. 

To carry the analogy a little farther, 
who would ride on a hard tired, old- 
fashioned bicycle when he could have 
one fitted with pneumatic tires and a 
well sprung saddle? In like manner the 
windmill has had its day, and if the 
modern mill is desperately plain in de- 
sign, it is incomparably ahead of its 
prototype. Yet withal we cannot help 
reserving a little sentiment for the old- 
fashioned windmill, for no other reason 
than that it served our grandfathers and 
mayhap our fathers with the staff of 
life. 


It is melancholy to reflect that a hun- 
dred or so years hence school children 


may be taken to museums to see the 
funny contrivances by which flour was 
wont to be made, and the windmill in 
motion will entrance them. Of course, 
by that time the youngsters will be able 
to enjoy the spectacle all the more be- 
cause they will get their shredded wheat 
straight from the field or barn, and the 
sins of their fathers will have been ex- 


piated. What an age!—WMilling (Liver- 
pool). 
COLLEGE MILLERS 


Millers are tolerant of education—in 
others. That is, they see no especial 
harm in it except in the milling indus- 
try. Perhaps it is because most of them 
are “self-made,” and rather proud of it, 
that they look with suspicion upon the 
miller who possesses more than a com- 
mon school education. And, notwith- 
standing our firm belief in higher educa- 
tion, we must admit that there is some 
justification for the average miller’s at- 
titude toward it. 

One reason is that the college gradu- 
ate is seldom willing to start at the bot- 


mutually concerned, surely they can act 
better together than apart.—Milling 
(London). 


STATE OWNERSHIP A FAILURE 


A report has been made on the opera- 
tions of a state owned mill and elevator. 
This enterprise—one of the relics of non- 
partisan control in North Dakota—has 
been a money loser for the taxpayers of 
the state, and there seems little in evi- 
dence that it can ever be made a paying 
business so long as the state operates it. 
While country and privately owned ele- 
vators in cities of North Dakota are filled 
with grain, there is unoccupied space in 
the big elevator owned by the state. The 
North Dakota milling and elevator enter- 
prise is merely a counterpart of other ef- 
forts on the part of states and nations to 
operate industries, and on a small scale 
is illustrative of government operation 
of public utilities in general, as Cana- 
dians know to their cost—Canadian Mill- 
ing & Grain Journal. 





ACME-EVANS CO. COMPLETES 
NEW FEED AND CORN MILL 


InpraNapouis, Inp.—The Acme-Evans 
Co., the oldest flour milling enterprise 
in this city, having been founded in 1821, 
has completed and put in operation a 
feed and corn mill and warehouse on the 
banks of the White River, to replace mill 
“B,” which was burned in November, 
1923. 

The mill proper, constructed of re- 





Acme-Evans Co.’s New Corn and Grits Mill at Indianapolis, Ind. 


tom and work up. Now it has been fre- 
quently proved that a man with a good 
foundation of learning can absorb the 
principles of any business or industry 
much faster than the man with nothing 
but a practical training to fall back up- 
on. Why, then, should he not be willing 
to gamble on his own ability? 

The same criticism has been directed 
at the graduates of our milling schools. 
It is claimed that a man who has taken 
a milling course in a recognized school 
immediately looks for a head miller’s 
job after receiving his diploma. To some 
extent this is an exaggeration, but it is 
true that few of these graduates will 
stoop to any position lower than second 
miller. This, we believe, is a serious 
mistake unless the student has had thor- 
ough training in a mill before entering 
college.—The National Miller. 


COMING TOGETHER 


F. W. Brain, a well-known west of 
England miller, who attended the dinner 
that followed the business meeting of the 
Southwestern Federation of Master Bak- 
ers’ Association, was called upon to reply 
to the toast of The Visitors, and he re- 
marked that he hoped that in the near 
future co-operation between millers and 
bakers would be such that a miller would 
not have to reply to the toast of The Visi- 
tors. It was well and appropriately said. 
There are still some, who ought to know 
better, in each trade who can see no vir- 
tue in the closer understanding that oth- 
ers are striving to effect and who consider 
it their bounden duty to obstruct or be- 
little those efforts, but it is becoming 
more and more manifest as time goes on 
that the general disposition is toward 
fraternity. Each fresh attack on the re- 
spective trades emphasizes the need for 
co-operation in certain directions. Each 
trade must necessarily continue to deal 
with its own liar problems, but where 
the livelihood and prosperity of each is 


enforced concrete and entirely fireproof, 
consists of five stories and a basement, 
50x175. A warehouse of one story and 
basement, 125x210, containing ample 
room for 25 carloads of raw material or 
finished products, and a grain elevator 
with a capacity of 125,000 bus, are also 
included. The mill has a daily capacity 
of 200 tons chicken feed, 200 tons dairy, 
cattle and hominy feeds, and 500 bbls 
corn meal. 

The new unit is of modern construc- 
tion, with sufficient tracks and covered 
docks to permit the loading of 15 to 20 
freight cars simultaneously. The equip- 
ment is of the latest type, and designed 
to speed production while maintaining 
quality. The mill is divided into three 
units, the corn meal and corn grits sec- 
tion, the feed grinding section and the 
feed mixing section. Each unit can be 
operated independently. 

The feed grinding department has a 
capacity of 7,000 bus grain daily. The 
mixing unit, composed of 36 bins reach- 
ing from the basement to the fifth story, 
has a storage capacity of 40 cars cracked 
and ground grains and other ingredients. 
Under each bin is the most approved 
type of friction drive automatic self- 
feeder. 

On the first floor are the corn degermi- 
nators, six stands of 9x30 rolls for grind- 
ing, hammer type pulverizing machines 
and an elevator to carry sacked ingre- 
dients to the top of the mill. On the sec- 
ond floor are aspirators for corn meal and 
grits, separating reels and corn steam- 
ers. The.sifters, bolters and reels, pol- 
ishing machines, heating tanks and suc- 
tion fans are on the third floor, and on 
the fourth are corm cleaners and sepa- 
rators, three cracked corn graders and 
separators, 26 metal dust collectors, and 
meal driers and reels. On the fifth floor 
are grain cleaning machines with a ca- 
pacity of 1,400 bus an hour. 


Curis O. ALBion. 
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Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: I read with much interest your 
editorial of April 22 on “The Murdered 
Vitamins,” and certainly agree with 
everything you say. I am also glad to see 
a journal that has the grit to speak out, 
regardless of who the offending party 
may be or how big it is. 

Such rot as some of these people print 
and use in their advertisements makes 
me weary. When they start talking that 
stuff to me I always shut them up in short 
order by telling them that I am not sup 
posed to regulate the diet of my custom- 
ers, and if I was I surely would recom 
mend good, wholesome, home made whit: 
bread, biscuits or corn bread, 

I was raised on it, as were my fathe: 
and grandfather before me; always ha 
one or the other three times a day an 
none of us ever had stomach trouble o 
any other kind of trouble that could b: 
traced to so-called white bread. Even i 
we did I always say I would rather di- 
a few years sooner eating good whit: 
bread. 

We all know there are a few exception 
to the rule but, taken all in all, and wit! 
the wide variety of other foods to mak: 
a “balanced ration,” I see no reason wh: 
people should not eat all the white brea: 
they want. It is certainly astonishing t 
what extent some manufacturers go t 
“save humanity” with their prepare: 
“predigested” vitamin foods, calories, etc 

While writing you I want to say a few 
words regarding an editorial you had in 
the Miller some time ago about the smal 
bakeries not being able to hold the trad 
against the big fellows. My opinion is 
that any small bakery that will make a 
real, sure enough loaf of bread like 
“mother” or “friend wife” makes will 
have all the trade it can handle. They 
get off on this patent process of trying to 
make a big, spongy loaf that can be com- 
pressed in the hand and put in a teacup. 

People will pay for good stuff. I enjoy 
your journal very much. 

Georce C. Goong, 
(Wholesale and retail grocer). 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1924, to April 25, 1925 (000’s omitted): 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
Flour production, bbls— 


March 22-28 ......+.6 2,122 2,260 2,400 
March 29-April 4.... 1,918 2,217 2,300 
APPR C-B2 wocccccess 1,868 2,279 2,236 
April 12-18 ......... 1,900 2,172 2,021 
BOO BO+ES scaccocces 1,913 2,130 2,050 
July 1-April 25....... 109,611 109,500 111,087 
Fleur, July 1-April 

25, bbls— 
WBRPOEES ccccccccccces 12,395 14,915 12,912 
BRADOTED cc ccccescecce 20 160 55 
Wheat, July 1-April 

25, bus— 
Receipts from farms.711,000 622,000 675,000 
po Pere eee 176,939 70,260 135,400 
PP eee 5,457 24,537 16,700 
Ground by mills...... 502,200 506,500 502,600 
Wheat stocks, April 

25, bus— 
AS DOCTRINE cceccese 50,748 55,894 47,057 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit 57,270 78,283 64,815 





Canada—Fiour Output 
Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, by crop years, in barrels (000’s 
omitted): 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 
61 





pl ere 1,426 1,108 1,236 6 
September ... 1,737 1,410 1,544 1,246 
October ..... ,143 2,209 2,147 1,390 
November ... 1,708 2,357 2,219 1,696 
December 1,440 1,822 1,939 1,807 
January ..... 1,698 1,850 1,680 1,200 
February .... 1,557 1,811 1,482 1,330 
Maroh ....... 1,668 1,719 1,721 1,271 
BD cccecese ove 1,450 1,408 1,017 
BM ctscccces 1,881 1,378 1,220 
SUMD cccccess 1,413 1,265 1,042 
TOF cecccccs 1,354 1,195 1,000 
Totals ..... 13,377 20,384 19,214 14,880 





Net exports of wheat, including flour in 
terms of grain, amounted to 200,500,000 
bus in the eight months, July, 1924-Feb- 
ruary, 1925, compared with 100,400,000 in 
the same months of 1923-24. 
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ARGENTINA HAS HOPEFUL 
AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 


Buenos Ames, Arcentina, March 20.— 
octor Le Breton, Argentine minister 
of agriculture, recently delivered a 
«peech in which he emphasized the great 
value and future of agriculture in Ar- 
centina. “If there is anything,” he said, 
‘which since the most remote times has 
held the attention of men, it is gold.” 
f verybody believed that the most wealthy 
country must be that which possesses the 
vreatest and most productive gold mine. 

“T should like,” the minister added, “to 
make a few comparisons of figures relat- 
ing to agricultural production to demon- 
strate to you that the greatest and most 
noble source of wealth is agriculture. 
\ccording to the latest statistics the an- 

ual production of gold throughout the 

orld reached a total which, in its equiva- 

nt of Argentine currency, would be 
500,000,000 pesos. The production of 
wheat in the Argentine Republic in the 
1923-24 agricultural year reached this 
figure, while the possibilities are that this 
vear’s crop of wheat will be worth even 
a larger sum. Statistics indicate a pos- 
sible sale value of over 900,000,000 pesos. 

“If we turn our attention to corn, oats 
and barley, we will find that these crops 
gave us another 800,000,000 pesos, so that 
with these factors alone we have some- 
thing worth twice as much as the produc- 
‘ion of all the gold mines of the world in 
a year. We see that 5,000,000 tons of 
\rgentine wheat are worth as much or 
more than 500 tons of pure gold and when 
we consider that, taking the good years 
with the bad, we get 300,000,000 pesos 
out of linseed, the comparison becomes 
even more striking. 

“Exports of live stock products alone 
last year amounted to 920,000,000 pesos, 
a figure which agriculture topped by 50 
per cent, meaning that from the two key 
industries a total of more that 1,360,000 
pesos was made during the year. We can 
therefore say with legitimate pride that 
agriculture in the general sense of the 
term, and including live stock produc- 
tion, is the vital rich and powerful force 
which nourishes the nation and gives it 
life in all its form.” 

After referring to the excellent pros- 
pects of the Argentine grain grower, Dr. 
Le Breton quoted Professor Backhouse 
as having stated that a veritable triumph 
had been obtained in increasing the wheat 
yield. The average yield per hectare, 
which used to be 700 to 800 kilos, was last 
year in the Rio Cuarto district 2,000 
kilos. The average yield of the country 
in future would be increased by at least 
50 per cent, a point worthy of note being 
that the cost of production had remained 
at the old level. _ 

He particularly stressed the impor- 
tance of plowing at a time and in a man- 
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ner calculated to conserve the subéoil 
moisture in case of drouth. 

It is hoped that experiments now being 
conducted will lead to increasing the 
yield of corn and producing a variety 
more suitable for export. 





ARGENTINE EXPORTS IN 1924 
The following table shows the quantity 
of Argentine agricultural exports for 
1924, with comparisons for the year 1923 
and showing the relative percentage of 
increase or decrease in 1924 over 1923: 


Pct. of 
1924 1923 increase 
Oats, bus..... 60,230,512 31,587,412 59 
Barley, bus... 8,828,773 2,856,495 209 
Flaxseed, bus. 53,360,911 40,706,468 31 
Corn, bus..... 177,897,738 112,367,149 58 
Wheat, bus. ..160,900,067 136,592,154 18 
Wheat flour, 
DDIS .ncccce 1,954,836 919,363 113 
Linseed oil, 
COMB ceccecce 503 519 *3 
Bran and pol- 
lards, tons. 262,714 192,149 32 
Oilseed cake, 
CORE wcccce 46,318 36,508 27 
*Decrease. 





NIGHT BAKERY WORK IN ARGENTINA 

The province of Cérdoba, Argentina, 
recently passed a law _ prohibiting 
throughout the province work in bak- 
eries, pastry shops, and similar places 
between the hours of 9 p.m. and 5 a.m. 
For the preparation and setting of bread, 
employers may hire workers for a maxi- 
mum of two hours for this specified class 
of work only. In the case of exceptional 
circumstances the labor office may make 
a temporary arrangement in accordance 
with the regulations of the unions. 





PORTO RICO 

San Juan, Porto Rico, April 23.—De- 
mand for flour, especially for future 
shipment, is very small. Most bakers 
have booked their requirements until 
July, which represents June shipment 
from mills. 

The recent decline in price was unex- 
pected by flour users in this country, and 
there are great quantities purchased at 
much higher values to be taken up. 

The market is firm, and quotations on 
April 22 were: short patents $8.90, first 
clear $8.20, second clear $3.25, c.i.f., in 
98-lb burlaps. 

* 

B. C. Vinson, acting agent for the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Luis N. 
Jimenez as its representative in this 
island. 

J. M. Sancuez. 





POPULATION OF HAITI 
Port-au-Prince, Harri, April 25.—The 
most recent estimate, by the gendarmerie 
of Haiti, of the population of the princi- 
pal commercial centers of Haiti, all open 
ports, is as follows: 
Port-au-Prince, 115,500; Cap Haitien, 


12,600; Aux Cayes, 11,875; Gonaives, 10,- 
500; Jeremie, 9,750; St. Marc, 8,400; Jac- 
mel, 7,875; Port de Paix, 6,650; Petit 
Goave, 5,250; Miragoane, 3,675; Aquin, 
8,675. 

It is believed that the above figures are 
approximately correct, but from the 
standpoint of analysis of commercial im- 
portance are somewhat misleading, as 
these towns, all open ports, have a cer- 
tain tributary population not here indi- 
cated. 





INCREASED MEXICAN FLOUR 
DUTY RESTRICTS IMPORTS 


Oxtanoma City, Oxta—According to 
advices received by Oklahoma millers 
from the American consul in the City of 
Mexico, the recent Mexican government 
order increasing the duty on American 
flour from eight to nine centavos ‘per kilo 
has greatly restricted its importation. 

It is estimated that the government is 
now losing 3,612,000 pesos annually in im- 
port duties, since the imports of Ameri- 
can flour used to average 35,000 bbls a 
month. The national railways are also 
losing a considerable sum by the imposi- 
tion of this duty. 

The superior qualities of American 
flour over Mexican flour have caused con- 
siderable agitation among bakers for a 
decrease in the duty. American wheat, 
however, is in increased demand, since 
Mexico only produces about 60 per cent 
of her requirements. The duty on wheat 
was recently reduced to three centavos 
per kilo. 





MEXICAN BUSINESS CONDITIONS POOR 
Oxranoma City, Oxta.—aA_ bakery 
strike in Tampico has intensified a feel- 
ing of unrest in Mexico, increased the 
number of idle persons and tended to- 
ward a further demoralization of busi- 
ness, according to a representative of an 
Oklahoma flour milling company, who is 
touring the principal business centers of 
the southern republic. Bakery owners, 
he reports, have closed their plants vol- 
untarily for their own protection. 

The business situation in Mexico is not 
good, although propagandists have re- 
ported to the contrary. Many great 
mercantile firms have failed this year. 
Two important concerns in Vera Cruz 
closed their doors the latter part of April, 
and among their creditors were several 
southwestern flour mills and packing 
plants. Financial interests are extending 
credits to the fullest extent possible, but 
country merchants are buying little and 
consumption is extremely low. 





MEXICAN CORN DUTY SUSPENDED 

Kansas City, Mo.—Mexico has sus- 
pended the import duty on corn for two 
months from April 27, which will give 
southwestern dealers another outlet for 
this grain. Heretofore, with a duty of 
25@30c bu, shipments to that country 
have been impossible. Prices in Kansas 
City are expected to allow local dealers 
to get practically all of the Mexican busi- 
ness, which will probably be in white corn 
for human consumption. There is re- 
ported to be a serious shortage of corn 
in Mexico. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 
c—Week ending—, 


April 25 April 18 April 25, 1925 
eeeee =e oe 254,000 


Imports into bonded mills for 


July 1, 1924, to 


grinding into flour for export, 

bushels: 

r-—Week ending— July 1, 1924, to 

April 25 April 18 April 25, 1925 
10,000 65,000 4,967,000 











Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Flour exports from Canada in March, 1925 





and 1924, in barrels: 

.To— 1925 1924 
United States .......... 798 31,226 
United Kingdom ........ 221,408 374,741 
Other countries ........ 1,163,034 991,843 

BWOtals cccvccccesecees 1,385,240 1,397,810 


Wheat exports in March, 1925 and 1924, 
in bushels: 








To— 1925 1924 
United States ......... 1,644 77,787 
United Kingdom ...... 3,327,946 6,724,591 
Other countries ....... 1,092,928 6,643,722 

Totals .cscccesecsccs 4,422,518 13,446,100 


Flour exports from Canada from Aug. 1, 
1924 and 1923, to March 31, 1925 and 1924, in 
barrels: 





To— 1924-25 1923-24 
United States ......... 15,814 158,510 
United Kingdom ...... 2,099,433 2,903,508 
Other countries ....... 5,450,667 5,496,093 

Tetals cccccceccseves 7,565,914 8,558,111 


Wheat exports from Canada from Aug. i, 
1924 and 1923, to March 31, 1925 and 1924, in 
bushels: 











To— 1924-25 1923-24 
United States ....... 2,092,503 18,714,571 
United Kingdom ..... 82,173,732 140,030,430 
Other countries ...... 19,974,785 46,156,635 

TOtMls wccccccsesecs 104,241,020 204,901,636 

Canada—Crop Year Exports 

Exports of wheat and fiour from .Aug. 1, 
1924 and 1923, to March 31, 1925 and 1924, 
via United States and Canadian seaboard 
ports, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: 

WHEAT, BUS 

To— 1924-25 1923-24 

United States ........ 2,092,503 18,714,571 


United Kingdom— 
Via U. S. ports ..... 53,24 
Via Canadian ports. 28,931,330 
Other countries— 
Via U. &. porte....0. 2 
Via Canadian ports. 19,7 


2,402 101,105,591 
38,924,839 


4,126 1,143,755 
0,659 45,012,880 


o 
9 
r4 





Totals wccsccccseces 104,241,020 204,901,636 


WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 
To— 1924-25 1923-24 
United States ........ 15,814 158,510 


United Kingdom— 
Via U. S. ports ...... 777,3 
Via Canadian ports... 1,322,12 
Other countries— 
Via U. S. ports ...... 3,466,477 2,842,800 
Via Canadian ports.. 1,984,190 2,653,293 








Totals ..cccccccssece 7,565,914 8,558,111 





In experiments carried out at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois agricultural experiment 
station it was found that the cost of feed- 
ingstuffs normally makes up consider- 
ably more than 80 per cent of the cost 
of fattening steers. 
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The Huge Two-Wheeled Carts That Haul Argentina’s Wheat to Market 
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CONGRESS TO LEAVE BUSINESS ALONE 

Forget Washington, is the advice given 
by President Coolidge to the business 
men of the country. The national capi- 
tal has always been taken too seriously. 
Washington takes itself seriously be- 
cause the country has always stood in 
awe of what might happen there at any 
moment. President Coolidge wishes busi- 
ness to feel that it can go forward in 
normal fashion without fear of develop- 
ments at the seat of government likely 
to upset the economic situation. 

Congress has gone home for the sum- 
mer, and is not likely to be called back. 
The President is understood to feel that 
the country needs a rest from legisla- 
tion, and nothing will prompt him to call 
an extraordinary session. The purpose 
of the chief executive is to avoid the de- 
velopment of any matters which might 
cause business uncertainties. Dispatches 
from Washington during the summer, 
the President is said to feel, should em- 
phasize the minor importance of govern- 
ment activities. 

Uncle Sam is going to move at a slow 
pace and try to save a little money, in 
accordance with the many times pro- 
claimed economy program, The fact is 
that the President is going to do some- 
thing to take the eyes of the nation off 
Washington by going away himself. He 
and Mrs. Coolidge will leave here the 
latter part of June for New England. 
Some time will be spent on the coast 
of Massachusetts, and two weeks, as 
usual each summer, with the President’s 
father at Plymouth, Vt. 


COMPLAINTS AGAINST BUSINESS CONCERNS 


Business has received other assuring 
news during the week. The best tidings 
from Washington perhaps relate to a 
new policy adopted by the Federal Trade 
Commission by which complaints against 
business concerns shall not be published 
until the merits of the proceedings have 
been determined. 

Business has suffered severely from 
the unfavorable publicity given these 
complaints. This publicity in many cases 
has given the impression that all facts 
were determined and that guilt had been 
established. In commenting on its new 
policy, the commission said: 

“It has been the rule, which is now 
abolished, to issue a statement upon the 
filing of a complaint stating the charges 
against a respondent. In the opinion of 
the majority of the commission this 
statement, which is given wide publicity, 
has resulted, in many cases, in damage 
to the respondent, and if such a case is 
later dismissed the publicity given the 
dismissal does not repair the damage, 
thus resulting in injustice. Of course the 
proceedings in the case must become pub- 
lic, but the majority believes it to be fair 
to withhold publicity until the respond- 
ent’s answer is filed, and then to make 
the complaint and the respondent’s an- 
swer available to the press and public 
at the same time.” 

And the majority goes further in its 
exposition of sound sense. It is not their 
intention to have the name of the com- 
plaining party published, and in cases 
where the object of the case has been 
accomplished by means of an agreement, 
no statement will be made. It is the 
opinion of the commission that no good 
can be derived from publishing details 
of complaints in cases where the party 
has ceased the practice complained of, 
which has in the past been the custom. 
It holds that the action of the commis- 
sion is corrective, not punitive, and if 
any party deserves punishment, he or it 
should be brought before the courts. 

Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, is of the opinion that many of 
the abuses, actual or alleged, which are 
the cause of complaints reaching the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission may be eliminat- 
ed by purely voluntary agreements. He 


feels that industry has the remedy within 
itself, and can protect itself from gov- 
ernment interference by proper caution 
and understanding. 


WESTERN FREIGHT RATES 


Western railroads have started a back- 
fire to the move initiated by the last Con- 
gress to force a reduction of freight 
rates on the products of agriculture, 
when it passed what is known as the 
Smith-Hoch resolution, which declared 
agriculture to be a basic industry, and 
directed the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to institute an immediate inves- 
tigation with a view to lowering rates 
on the products of the farm. The inves- 
tigation was begun by the Commission 
some weeks ago, and practically every 
railroad west of the Mississippi River 
has joined in a petition to the Commis- 
sion for increased rates. 

“Your petitioners, since the passage 
of the transportation act in 1920,” the 
petition says, “have never earned and are 
not now earning a fair return upon the 
aggregate value of their railway prop- 
erty held and used in the service of 
transportation, notwithstanding that 
they have been and are now operated 
under honest, efficient, and economical 
management, and reasonable expendi- 
tures for maintenance of way, structures 
and equipment.” 

The Commission is requested to issue 
the necessary orders to produce for the 
carriers in the western district the allow- 
able net rate of return of 5% per cent. 
That the investigation will be held goes 
without saying. The new inquiry is like- 
ly, however, to be consolidated with the 
investigation being made under the 
Smith-Hoch resolution. 





NEW ORLEANS 

Continued hand-to-mouth flour buying, 
coupled with the apparent fact that 
stocks are holding out better than was 
expected, conspire to keep the market 
dull. Business with Europe has declined, 
and the only field- that does not present 
a dismal aspect is that of Latin America. 
Havana was the largest buyer of Ameri- 
can flour last week, while Mexican ports 
were second, the West Indies being a 
close third. It was estimated by steam- 
ship companies serving the West Indies 
that approximately 20,000 bags were 
shipped through this port for those 

islands during the week. 
Flour prices in New Orleans, April 30: 
——Winter—, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ...... $8.50 $7.60 $8.90 
SS OOP GONE. 2. csccs 8.20 7.60 8.25 
100 per cent ...... 7.90 7.40 7.95 
TE osc hcCarvevevee sees 7.20 7.50 
Pivet COOP sccscccs sees 6.90 7.00 
BOSONS CIOS cccces cove 6.20 6.40 


Semolina, 5 5%c Ib. 

Inspections of wheat for shipment 
oversea for this month until May 2 
amount to 1,762,228 bus, according to the 
Board of Trade. Elevator stocks at New 
Orleans on April 30: wheat, 1,605,000 
bus; corn, 160,000; oats, 121,000; rye, 
20,000. 

The flour movement to Latin American 
ports through New Orleans last week 
amounted to 36,362 bags—a notable in- 
crease over any week in April. Those 
figures are compiled from data supplied 
by six of the leading steamship lines that 
serve the tropics, and do not include 
several lines that touch those ports only 
occasionally. The figures follow: 

United ‘Fruit Co: Havana, 6,382 bags; 
Santiago, 360; Kingston, 890; Limon, 8,- 
420; Colon, 978; La Guayra, 326; Pan- 
ama City, 411; Guayaquil, 900; Bocas del 
Toro, 400; Puerto Colombia, 373; Tela, 
27; Puerto Barrios, 816; Truxillo, 628. 

Ward Line: Cardenas, 720; Manzanillo, 
860; Nuevitas, 640; Matanzas, 190; Ha- 
vana, 1,200. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Tampico, 790; Vera Cruz, 640. 
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Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 720; Havana, 3,206. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Kingston, 
700; Cienfuegos, 850. 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,600; Matan- 
zas, 550; Cardenas, 650; Banes, 425; 
Manzanillo, 150; Sagua la Grande, 510; 
Preston (Cuba), 150. 

The more distant rice futures advanced 
two to four points, due, it is said, to the 
continuance of dry weather in the rice 
belt. Some traders predict a damaged 
crop, it being possible that salt water 
may flood the fields before the plants 
have reached maturity. The following 
figures were posted, April 30, at the 
Board of Trade: 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to April 30 ........ 929,671 703,791 
Same period, 1924 ........ 655,468 894,869 


Sales— 
Season to April 30 ........ 
Same period, 1924 ........ 


54,517 1,044,475 
50,178 445,674 


NOTES 

Eugene Anseman, traffic expert for 
John T. Gibbons & Co., died at his home 
here April 28 after a brief illness. 

Robert E. Putnam, Crowley, La., has 
resigned as president of the Louisiana 
State Rice Milling Co., following the 
sale of a large block of stock of his com- 
pany to the Newman-Saunders Co., Inc., 
New Orleans. 

A party of 600 leading business men 
of the city have been invited to make a 
trip through the industrial parts of New 
Orleans, May 8, on a train in which five 
railroads will participate. A lecturer 
will be stationed in each coach. The trip 
will last all day, and will be conducted 
under the auspices of the Association of 


Commerce. 
R. A. Sutrivan. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

No improvement in buying interest in 
spring wheat flour can be reported. On 
the sharp advances in wheat some buying 
took place, but it was spasmodic. At- 
tempts to get mills to make concessions 
are reported, but when met with refusals 
the parties withdrew. Clears are scarce 
and strong. Shipping directions are com- 
ing in fairly well. Mill asking prices 
were advanced 75@80c bbl last week. 

Durum flour demand was slow, except 
on the upturns in the wheat market, and 
the trade continues content with filling 
current requirements, 

Nominal prices, May 4, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1925 1924 
Family patent ....... $8.25@8.50 $6.40@6.65 
Bakers patent ....... 8.00@8.25 6.15@6.40 
First clear, jute...... 7.50@7.75 6.00@5.25 
Second clear, jute.... 6.50@6.75 3.25@3.65 


The rye flour market continues erratic, 
and buyers hold to the policy of buying 
from hand to mouth. Some _ inquiries 
were received, but very little business de- 
veloped. Local users covered only their 
urgent needs. Quotations, May 4, in 98- 
Ib cotton, f.o.b., mill: pure white, $6; 
No. 2 straight, $5.80; No. 3 dark, $5.50; 
No. 5 blend, $6.50; No. 8 rye, $5.25. 

Mills have picked up cars of wheat 
that suited their purpose. High protein 
spring, as well as strong durum, was 
scarce and commanded premiums. Some 
cars were bid for by outside markets. 
Occasionally, buyers here got them, but 
often failed because outside markets out- 
bid them. On low protein and ordinary 
grades, business worked steadily within 
the prevailing cash basis. Eastern mill- 
ers were in the market, but the advance 
apparently frightened them out and 
business later declined. Shipments to the 
East were steady, but not extensive. No. 
1 dark northern closed May 4 at $1.591%4 
@1.914%,; No. 2 dark, $1.581%,@1.89%; 
No. 3 dark, $1.5714@1.851%4; No. 1 north- 
ern spring, $1.5814@1.78\4. 

A liberal shipping movement is going 
on in oats, 1,840,000 bus being sent for- 
ward last week. No domestic receipts, 
but a light Canadian run this way during 
the same period. No. 3 white was based 
at 3%c under Chicago July, and closed 
May 4 at 39%4c. 

A light trade continues in barley, 
owing to slowness of movement and of- 
ferings. Outside markets are said to be 
paying better prices on top quality, the 
ordinary samples going fairly well here. 
Bids advanced lc, ranging 71@85c. 

A bullish undertone to the rye market 
caused a bulge in prices of both futures 
and the cash. Net advance in May ran 
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1714c; cash likewise. Spot bids on No. 1 
advanced to %2c over the May. Some 
eastern inquiry was evident early in the 
week, but dropped out later. Local ele- 
vator stocks decreased 721,000 bus for 
the week ending May 2. There are still 
large accumulations here available for 
sale. 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending May 2, with comparisons, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 











c— Receipts——, --Shipments— 

Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Spring .... 257 143 83 1,885 1,142 102 
Durum ... 137 179 629 411 1,216 e 
Winter ... 7 5 °» 78 ee 
Bonded ... 43 oe ee 112 

Totals .. 444 327 712 2,486 2,358 10 
COPD eceees 1 66 as 286 1,050 
CORR ccccce oe 2 - 1,840 9438 2 

Bonded... 3 _ re o% 26 4 
ere 335 131 368 1,055 840 

Bonded. . ae 4 oa ee ae 
Barley .... 11 ee 9 _ 125 

Bonded.. 22 11 5 52 ae 
Flaxseed .. 111 91 16 29 54 

Bonded.. _ 107 ° 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as_re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Awe SS-RGe FS vicccccacces 15,575 39 
PVOVeRee WOON wcscccccuss 12,640 34 
Me MD. ccakoers esd seues 19,465 52 
Wee BERS GOO cccsvteneee 17,525 47 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat. 
in cents, per bushel: 


7-——Amber durum——, —Durum— 
fe, 4 , 


2 
53 151 


April No. No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
25... 143% @175% 141% @175% 139% 137% 
27... 140% @172% 138% @172% 136% 134% 
28... 145% @177% 143% @177% 141% 139% 
29... 148% @180% 146% @180% 144% 1424 
30... 150% @182% 148% @182% 146% 144% 
May 

2.. 


- 156% @188% 154% @188% 152% 150% 
157 1 


@189 155 @189 


NOTES 


Deliveries of grain on May contracts 
on the Duluth Board of Trade have been 
very small. 

The following Minneapolis grain men 
were recent callers in this market: H. 
A. Murphy, Clyde Williams, R. N. Mc- 
Caull and B. J. Dodge. 

Water shipment of grain during the 
week ending May 2 aggregated 5,269,000 
bus. Wheat led the list in volume, with 
oats and rye coming next. 


The Piggly Wiggly store in Duluth is 
offering a 1142-lb loaf of bread for 10c. 
One large grocery store sells a 1-lb loaf 
for 5c, but bakers generally are getting 
15¢e for their 114-lb loaf. 


The membership of Harry C. Olson in 
the Duluth Board of Trade, representing 
the Capital City Milling Co., St. Paul, has 
been transferred to Douglas C. Moore, 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 


A bread baking and sewing contest for 
county club girls of the Brookston dis- 
trict was staged at that place, May 2, 
for the purpose of selecting contestants 
to enter the county course to be held at 
Buhl on May 16. 


Bakers of Duluth have taken to adver- 
tising rather liberally of late. The Zins- 
master Bread Co. is putting out a new 
product, Swedish rye bread, and the 
Bjorlin Baking Co. Kream Krisp toast 
and Quality cinnamon toast. 


The vessel rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, is 13%,¢ bu, with some charters 
being made on that basis. A few days 
ago as low as 114c was reported, but ves- 
selmen claimed they could not break even 
at that figure, and the rate was advanced 
to 1%c. Oats have been chartered at 
1%c. 

At the outset of navigation an active 
season of ore shipping was expected, but 
it does not now seem certain of realiza- 
tion. The volume of ore production has 
a material effect on the grain carrying 
rate, for it comprises a tonnage so much 
larger than grain that any sharp falling 
off releases a considerable amount of 
tonnage for grain carriage. 

F. G. Cartson. 





CHUBB & SON ADD NEW MEMBERS 

New Yorx, N. Y.—Messrs. Chubb & 
Son, a leading firm of marine underwrit- 
ers and the pioneers of the all-risks pol- 
icy used in flour exporting, are making 
additions to their firm, effective June 1. 

On that date Hawley T. Chester, for- 
merly with Platt, Fuller & Co., will be- 
come a partner. J. R. Parsons and J. L. 
Powell, at present heads of departments 
in the company, also will be then made 
members of the firm. 
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BULLETINS AND PAMPHLETS ON FLOUR 
MILLING AND BREAD BAKING 


modern scientific and technical phases of flour milling and bread mak- 


T* MEET a constantly increasing demand for sources of information on 


ing, a selected list of references has been compiled by C. Lowise Phillips, 
grain investigations, and J. H. Shollenberger, milling investigations, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, in co-operation with the Bureau Library. Book references, gathered 
through these mediums, were published in The Northwestern Miller of April 


8. 
western Miller: 


Bailey, C. H., and Sherwood, R. C. Re- 
port of operation, state testing mill, 
Minneapolis, crop season of 1923. (Bul. 
37, 1924. 25 pp.) 

Holmberg, N. J. Report on milling sam- 
ples of wheat, crop of 1920. (Bul. 13, 
1921. 11 pp.) 

Sherwood, R. C. ‘Report of survey of 1924 
Minnesota wheat crop, state testing mill, 
Minneapolis. (Bul. 36, 1924. 11 pp.) 

Missouri. College of Agriculture. Co-opera- 
tive Extension Work in Agriculture and 
Home Economics. 
vot, A. D. Making Light Bread. (Ext. 


“Cir, 102, 1921. 16 pp.) 
Montana. Agricultural Experiment Station. 
w. 


Atkinson, Alfred, and Whitlock, B. 
First annual report of the state grain 
laboratory of Montana. (Bul. 101, 1914. 
193 pp.) Mechanical analysis of sam- 
ples handled by laboratory. Descrip- 
tion of the grading, milling and baking 
equipment. Results of mill and baking 
tests. 

Sharp, P. F. Wheat and Flour Studies. I. 
Aging. II. The change in hydrogen ion 
concentration of wheat and mill prod- 
ucts with age. (Reprint from Cereal 
Chemistry, vol. 1, No. 3, May, 1924, pp. 
117-132.) 

Sharp, P. F., and Elmer, Roma. Wheat 
and Flour Studies. I. Proteolytic en- 
zymes of flour. II. Autodigestion of 
flour milled from frozen and nonfrozen 
wheat harvested at various stages of 
maturity. (Reprint from Cereal Chem- 
istry, vol. 1, No. 2, March, 1924, pp. 
83-106.) 

Whitcomb, W. O., Day, W. F., and Blish, 
M. J. Milling and Baking Studies with 
Wheat. . . The effect of frost dam- 
age. The effect of aging wheat and 
flour on baking value. The relative 
value of certain varieties. (Bul. 147, 
1921. 23 pp.) 

Murphy, C. Q. Bread—the Vital Food. 
Illustrated with plates on copper from 
authentic sources, including a glossary 
of bread terms, also a selected list of 


general and historical references to 
bread. New York, C. Q. Murphy, 1920. 
30 pp. 


Nebraska. Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Alway, F. J. Effect of Bleaching Upon 
the Quality of Wheat Flour. (Bul. 102, 
1907. 56 pp.) Opinions of various in- 
vestigators. Different bleaching agents 
and their action on the flour. Baking 
tests on bleached and unbleached flour. 
The effect on the acidity, absorption and 
gluten of flour, and other effects on 
treated flours. 

Ipson, F. W., and Calvin, J. W. Colloidal 
Swelling of Wheat Gluten in Relation to 
Milling and Baking. (Research bul, 8, 
1916. 27 pp.) 


= 


Nevada. University. Agricultural Exten- 
sion. 
Davis, N. J. Bread and Bread-making. 


(State service bul. 12, 1917. 15 pp.) 
History of bread. Physics and chem- 
istry of bread. Mechanics of bread- 


making. Common difficulties with 
bread. Recipes. 

North Dakota. Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


The different types of hard red spring 
wheat grown in North Dakota from the 
milling and baking point of view. (In 
Special bul. Food Dept. vol. 3, No. 2, 
1914, pp. 7-11.) The compiler gives 
credit to Mr. Sanderson for the data 
and facts, 

Ladd, E. F. Chemical and Physical Con- 
stants for Wheat and. Mill Products. 
(Bul. 114, 1916, pp. 273-297.) 

Ladd, E. F. North Dakota Wheat for 
1916. (Bul. 119, 1916, pp. 51-61.) Gives 
information with regard to the milling 
and bread producing qualities of the 
wheat for 1916. 

Ladd, E. F. Practical Milling Tests. (Cir. 
15, 1917, 11 pp.) Comparison of results 
obtained from milling the same wheat 
in a commercial mill and in an experi- 
mental mill. 

Ladd, E. F., and Bailey, C. H. Wheat 


Investigations. Milling, baking and 
wa tests. (Bulletins 89, 93, 1910, 


Ladd, E. F., and Stallings, R. E. Bleach- 
ing of Flour. (Bul. 72, 1906, pp. 219- 
235.) Shows the effect of bleaching on 
the baking quality of flour, and quotes 
opinions of various people regarding the 
bleaching of flour. 

The rank of velvet chaff among other 
spring varieties in baking strength and 
protein content, 1913. (In special bul. 
Food dept. vol. 3, No. 2, 1914; pp. 11-15.) 
The compiler gives credit to Mr. Stock- 
ham for this material. 

Sanderson, Thomas. The Bread Value of 
Wheat. (Bul. 137, 1920. 45 pp.) Con- 
tents: 1. A standard for wheat flour. 
2. Variation in quality and value of 
individual samples. 3. Milling and bak- 
ing results by grades. 

Sanderson, Thomas. The Effect of Bar- 
ley and Rye on the Milling and Baking 
Quality of Wheat. (In special bul. Food 
dept. vol. 2, No. 18, 1913, pp. 312-314.) 


Following is the second installment of an alphabetical list of bulletins and 
pamphlets which will be concluded in a forthcoming number of The North- 


Sanderson, Thomas. Flour from Wheat 
of Different Test Weights. (In special 
bul. Food dept. vol. 5, No. 3, 1918, pp. 
40-73.) 

Sanderson, Thomas. Invisible Loss in 
Milling. A study of the effect of sprout- 
ed wheat on the milling and baking 
quality of an average No. 2 northern 
wheat. (In special bul. Food dept. vol. 
2, No. 13, 1913, pp. 204, 205, 205-210.) 

Sanderson, Thomas. Milling and Baking 
Results of Marquis vs. Bluestem and 
Fife Wheats. (In special bul. Food 
dept. vol. 2, No. 22, 1913, pp. 383-387.) 

Sanderson, Thomas. Milling and Baking 
Data for the 1915 Crop of Wheat. (Bul. 
122, 1917, pp. 61-94.) 

Sanderson, Thomas. Milling Value of 
Barley. (In Bul. 123, 1917, pp. 106, 107.) 

Sanderson, Thomas. Six Years’ Milling 
Tests by Grades. (In special bul. Food 
dept. vol. 4, No. 17, 1917, pp. 413-435.) 

Sanderson, Thomas. A study of the dif- 
ferent types of North Dakota grown 
wheat by grades for the five crops, 1908 
to 1912, inclusive. (In special bul. Food 
dept. vol. 2, No. 14, 19138, pp. 237-244.) 

Sanderson, Thomas. Value of Red Durum 
or D 5 Wheat. (In special bul. Food 
dept. vol. 5, No. 17, 1920, pp. 507-517.) 
This report is based on the milling and 
baking factors of quality. 

Stoa, T. E. Varietal Trials with Spring 
Wheat in North Dakota. (Bul. 149, 
1921.. 55 pp.) The yield per acre and 
the milling and baking quality of the 
various commercial wheat varieties 
grown in North Dakota. 

Stockham, W. L. The Capacity of Wheat 
and Mill Products for Moisture. (Bul. 
120, 1917, pp. 97-131.) 

Stockham, W. L. The Color of Flour from 
North Dakota Wheat Varieties. (in 
special bul. Food dept. vol. 3, No. 6, 
1914, pp. 75, 76.) 

Stockham, W. L. The Crease of the Wheat 
‘Kernel. (In special bul. Food dept. vol. 
2, No. 20, 1913, pp. 347-350.) 

Stockham, W. L. Marquis Wheat. Pro- 
tein content—strength and adaptability. 
(In special bul. Food dept. vol. 2, No. 
22, 1913, pp. 387-389.) 

Stockham, W. L. Some Factors Related to 
the Quality of Wheat and Strength of 
Flour. (Bul. 139, 1920. 69 pp.) 

Stockham, W. L. Other Grains Than 
Wheat in Bread Making. (Bul. 123, 
1917, pp. 100-105.) 

Waldron, L, R., Stoa, T. E., and Mangels, 
Cc. E. Kota Wheat. (Cir. 19, 1922, 10 
pp.) Gives results of milling and bak- 
ing tests on Kota wheat and compares 
it with Marquis. 

White, H. L. Influence of Bran-extracts 
on the Baking Qualities of Flours. (In 
Bul. 106, pt. 4, 1913, pp. 47-58.) 

White, H. L., and Beard, R. F. Phos- 
phorous Content of Wheat and of Wheat 
Flour and Its Relation to the Baking 
Qualities of the Flour. (In Bul. 106, 
pt. 5, 1913, pp. 59-64.) 

Ohio. Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Corbould, M. K. Wheat, Flour and Bread. 
Wheat tested at the Ohio Experiment 
Station for milling and flour quality, 
and baking value. (Bul. 350, 1921, pp. 
187-219.) 

Goodwin, W. H. Heat for Control of Cer- 
eal Insects. (Bul. 354, 1922, 18 pp.) 

Williams, C. G., and Welton, F. A. Wheat 
Experiments. (Bul. 231, 1911, 22 pp.) 
Milling and baking results made on dif- 
ferent varieties of wheat. Chemical 
analysis of various varieties of wheat. 

Pennsylvania. Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

Gardner, F. D. Milling and Baking Tests. 
(Bul. 97, 1910, 18 pp.) 
Pennsylvania. State College. 

Experiment Station. 

Dedrick, D. W., and Helman, M. P. Power 
Required for Grinding Pennsylvania and 
Argentine Cereals in Flour Mills. (Pt. 
1, Separate 4, 1916, pp. 123-134.) Re- 


Engineering 


print from the Annual Report for 
1913-14. 

Pennsylvania. State Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Stuart, G. A. Problems in Marketing 
Pennsylvania Wheat. (General bul. 393, 
1924, 38 pp.) Results of milling and 
baking tests are tabulated and discussed, 
suggestions are given to millers and 
bakers, and the effect of drying and 
fumigating wheat are charted and tab- 
ulated. 

Snyder, Harry, and Sullivan, Betty. De- 
termination of Moisture in Wheat and 
Flour. Pt. 1. (Reprint from Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, vol. 16, No. 
7, July, 1924, p. 741.) 

South Dakota. Agricultural 
Station. 

Champlin, Manley, and McFadden, Edgar. 
Acme Wheat. (Bul. 194, 1921, pp. 327- 
356.) Milling and baking data. 

Chilcott, E. C. Macaroni Wheat in South 
Dakota. (Bul. 77, 1902, 42 pp.) Dis- 
cusses value of macaroni wheat for 
bread making. The chemical and mill- 
ing quality of durum wheat. 


(To Be Continued) 
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“And what did you do to be sent down 
here?” queried Satan of the new shade. 

“I invented the alarm clock,” , replied 
the shade, with a sickly smile. 

“The deuce you say!” ejaculated the 
Evil One. “Here, take this pitchfork and 
keep order. I’ve been needing a vacation 
this long time, but couldn’t find anybody 
mean enough to take my place.”—The 
American Legion Weekly. 


* ” 
BETWEEN YOU AND ME 


The world is old, yet likes to laugh; 
New jokes are hard to find; 

A whole new editorial staff 
Can’t tickle every mind; 

So if you meet some ancient joke 
Decked out in modern guise, 

Don’t frown and call the thing a fake, 
Just laugh—don’t be too wise. 

—Bagology (Chase Bag Co.). 


* * 


First Tenant: “TVll say this much for 
our hall porter—he’s a gentleman.” 

Second Tenant: “Vll say more than 
that for him—he’s a gentleman of leis- 
ure.”—Answers. 

* * 
THE IDEAL SHOE 

Lady (in shoe store): “Of course I 
want them comfortable and easy, but at 
the same time neat and attractive.” 

Clerk: “I understand, madam. Large 
inside and small outside.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 

* ” 

Tourist: “I say, old man, is this the 
road to Pickle Center?” 

Old Inhabitant: “Wal, yes, it’s the 
road all right, but you better turn around 
if you want to get there.”—Rutger’s 
Chanticleer. 

* ~ 

The government said we couldn’t drink 
any more in Chicago unless we put meters 
in. That announcement caused a lot of 
excitement around town yesterday until 
it was learned that the government meant 
water meters.—Chicago Tribune. 

. a 
THE FURNITURE MOVER 

Guest (at séance): “You certainly have 
a remarkable medium. With the tips of 
his fingers he lifts up wardrobes, tables, 
bookcases.” 

Hostess: “Yes. It seems that before 
he was a medium he worked for a storage 
warehouse.”—Le Journal Amusant. 

. ” 


Detective: “Can you give me a good 
description of your cashier who van- 
ished?” 

Hotel Proprietor: “I believe he’s about 
five feet five inches tall and about £7,000 
short.”—Answers. 

* * 
SIMPLIFIED 

Formerly women were always late be- 
cause they had dresses that buttoned up 
the back and long hair that needed hours 
of arranging; now they are just—always 
late.—Life. 

* * 

“I hear you’re walking out with the 
postman, Jane. Is he serious?” 

“Well, M’m, he must be, to take all 
that extra exercise.”—Punch. 

* * 

“So you’ve broken your resolution al- 
ready?” 

“T guess it wasn’t a resolution. It must 
have been just an amendment.”—Life. 

* * 
CAPACITY UNLIMITED 

An “eating competition” was organized 
in a mining town in the north of Eng- 
land. One competitor, a giant collier, 
six feet in height and broad in proportion, 
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succeeded in disposing of a leg of mutton, 
a plentiful supply of vegetables and a 
plum pudding, washed down with copious 
drafts of ale. He was unanimously de- 
clared the winner, and was being tri- 
umphantly escorted home, when he 
turned to his admirers and said: 

“Eh, lads, say don’t hee say nowt of 
this to my old woman, or she won’t gie 
me no dinner!”—The Continent (Chi- 
cago). 

* 7. 

Automobile manufacturers soon will 
announce a radical change in the con- 
struction of cars. They’re going to put 
the back seat in front so. Ma can drive 
better.— Life. 

* * 

A Gloucester baby has been born with 
extra fingers. This seems to be nature’s 
first attempt to produce the ideal jazz- 
band pianist—Pumnch. 

* ” 


Student: “A fortune-teller told me that 
I had a lot of money coming to me.” 

Sportsman: “I had rather hear a pay- 
ing teller say that.”—The Christian Ad- 
vocate. 

* . 
SOLVED 

Mrs. Duwell had moved into a tiny 
apartment, and her friend, Mrs. News, 
was rubbing it in a bit. 

“But how in the world do you manage 
to keep house in this little kitchenette?” 
she asked. 

“Easy,” retorted Mrs. Duwell. “I had 
a special can opener made. A very short 
handle, you see.”—The American Legion 
Weekly. 

* n 

The district visitor was sympathizing 
with a shopkeeper who had just lost her 
husband. 

“T’m sure, Mrs. Griggs,” she said, “you 
miss him very much.” 

“Well, m’m,” said the bereaved, “it 
certainly do seem strange to go into the 
shop and find something in the till.”— 
Liverpool Evening Express. 

* a 

Harold: “My girl has had too much ed- 
ucation.” 

Howdy: “How come?” 

Harold: “Why she calls Child’s Res- 
taurant La Café des Enfants.”—Colgale 
Banter. 

” * 

Business Man (to partner): “Look 
here, let’s wait till the twenty-third to go 
into bankruptcy. It’s my wife’s birthday 
—and I really don’t see any other way of 
surprising her this year.’—Klods-Hans 
(Copenhagen). 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








OFFICE SALBBMAN 


Wanted—By a well-known spring 
wheat mill of large capacity and 
recognized high quality, an experi- 
enced, aggressive and successful 
man in office sales department. 
Give experience and references in 
first letter. Don’t expect reply un- 
less you can prove ability. Address 
50, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





(Continued on following page.) 
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HELP WANTED—(CONTINUED) AS SALES MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
Me 2A ETE 


general manager by exceptionally capable 


man, under 35 years of age, who has had 
15 years’ experience in the milling busi- = 
ness; familiar with all branches of the 
industry; has directed sales of large com- 
panies, and traveled extensively in do- 
mestic and foreign markets; excellent ref- 
erences furnished. Address 981, care 
Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. AY 
MIL L MANAGE R AVAIL ABLE—MAN OF 
with exceptionally broad and 


middle age, = 
MM TEE CUT 


valuable experience in all departments of 
milling, is leaving his present connection 
+ ~ . of his own accord and seeks position with 
SALESMEN AND BROKERS first class mill; has had 20 years’ experi- 
ence, with infrequent changes, in both 
Northwest and Southwest, covering every 
position from wheat buyer up to sales 
manager, assistant manager and manager; 
brokers that are now selling flour plain, straightforward man able to furnish 
. ‘ . highest references, including The North- 
in the following territories: western Miller; correspondence confiden- 
tial. Address 1022, care Northwestern 

Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 




















We want the BEST salesmen or 


THETA 
TTI 


Eastern New York state and 


Jester Ne Engl: 3 
Weetera Hew Sagiee MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 
West half Pennsylvania, 


Ohio, FOR LEASE—A 100-BBL FLOUR MILL IN 
Indiana excellent condition, with auxiliary feed 
: grinding equipment; the plant is located 

in a prosperous town in south central Min- 

nesota, surrounded by fine farming dis- 

trict; electric power at reasonable rate; 

2,000-bbl owners not in milling business, but desire 
; 7 * to keep mill operating; lessor can make 
hard wheat mill at Kansas City, Mo. advantageous terms as to rental. Address 
11, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

















The William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas 


I}linois, 


HE improvement in baking 
quality is greater than in ninety 


To sell flour for our new 


All correspondence confidential. 





FOR RENT—AN UP-TO-DATE 60-BBL 
—— buckwheat and 40-ton feed mill located 
J. C. LYSLE MILLING CO.,, in the heart of the buckwheat belt; mill 
has long been established and has always 
done a big business; plenty of buckwheat 
at the door; no other flour mill within 
eight miles; mill built three years ago; 
has three double stands of rolls, middlings 
finisher, swing sifter, and two reels on 
buckwheat; attrition mill for feed; also 
machinery for manufacturing self-rising 
flour; mill is equipped with electric power; 
has good custom business and feed trade; 
7 . located at Campbell, Steuben County, New 
SITUATIONS WANTED York. Address New York Central Electric 
Corporation, Corning, N. Y. 


days storage under the most favor- 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


able conditions. 


Send a 20 pound sample of your untreated 
flour for a demonstration. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
NEWARK , NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 
DALLAS KANSAS CITY SEATTLE ST. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH 
BOSTON INDIANAPOLIS CORTLAND, N. Y. 

WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 




















DEMONSTRATOR AND SALESMAN ON 
soft or hard wheat flour wishes to make 
of MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 


a change; best of references; years 
experience. Address 13, care Northwest- — —_—_— —_ 


ern Miller, Minneapolis. 
FOR SALE 




















CHEMIST WITH 10 YEARS OF EXPERI- 1 Sprout, Waldron Monarch sieve purifier, 
ence in flour mill laboratories; can a size No. 4; 1 8. Howes Eureka mill sepa- 
strate to baker; wish connection with a rator, 60-bu cap. per hour; 1 Barnard & Leas 
flour mill. Address 43, care Northwestern receiving separator, 150-bu cap. per hour; TUTE TUPETETTETET HUTTE EET THEE THETTTTEEEET 
Miller, Minneapolis. 3 Nordyke & Marmon square sifters, one 3- : 

section, two 4-section. Machinery in good 

GRADUATE CEREAL CHEMIST WITH condition. Good reason for selling. 
long experience desires a position with a Knollenberg Milling Co 
milling company where training and ac- Quincy, il biaies 
curate work will bring a good salary. . vid " 

Address 44, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. MISCELLANEOUS 





TUT EEE ETE 





























CEREAL CHEMIST DESIRES POSITION 
in Minneapolis; can start work in two FOR SALE—ONE 350 H-P TANDEM COM- 
weeks; two years’ college, six years’ lab- pound Corliss Hooven, Owen, Rentschler 
oratory experience, two years’ commercial engine. Heywood Milling Co., Jackson, 
baking. Address 47, care Northwestern Mich. 

Miller, Minneapolis. 





, aieiee FOR SALE—SINGER BAG SEWING MA- 
E XP E RIE NCE D FLOUR SAL ESM AN WI ITH chine with table, equipped with 110-volt, 
trade in Indiana, Ohio, western Pennsyl- 60-cycle motor and clutch complete; ex- 
fania and West Virginia would like posi- callent condition price very low DeWitt 


tion with mill making: wheat and rye C. Vail, New Milford, Pa. ‘. ay 
flours; salary and commission basis. Ad- : aa 
dress 1023, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- ~ ' in ahah 
saa Cite, Mo. FOR SALE—LABORATORY EQUIPMENT ; 
= (new) consisting of: Despatch Mfg. Co. 7 


HEAD | MIL LE R “OR SUPERINTENDENT electric moisture oven, style No. 200; Hos- 
kins electric ash muffle furnace, model 


desires position in mill from 150 bbls up; : , 
FD 203; Fairbanks and Toledo grain 


20 years’ experience with hard and soft “ “ : ~ 
wheat, rye, corn an@ buckwheat; guaran- scales. Address St. Paul Trust Co., St. i . 
' iliwri Paul, Minn. | e V a O r 





tee yield, quality; do my own millwright 
work; plan and install flour mill; can give 
A No. 1 reference. Address 27, care 


| j . 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. ’ B | 
A MAN WITH WIDE EXPERIENCE IN SAN is AC aoe | ac stop 


milling and grain business open for posi- 

tion as local manager or manager in coun- 

try mill, or as grain solicitor; at present ARKELL & SMITHS 
employed as manager, but best of reason 


for seeking a change; best of references; A A OHA | N Y. 
what have you to offer? Address 37, care c | R a . * . 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. ' N Th th Pp St 

AS_ MANAGE R OF i FL OUR MILL ON en e O W er Ops 
salary and percentage of profits; at pres- 
ent am employed as manager of mill, but e 
want to get in larger plant; have managed t th 1 f | 
mills for myself and others for years; have e em O O S e e Irm 
a large acquaintance with flour buyers in 
the South and Southeast; can give good 


references. Address 42, care Northwestern 


Miller, Minneapolis. pcoamer The instant your elevator leg is stopped for any rea- 
AVAILABLE MAY 15—WOULD LIKE TO GRA IN- son the Gemlo holds it there. It can’t slip back- 


hear from either northwestern or south- 

western mill seeking services of high- . 3 ; 4 

grade salesman having eight years of ex- “AGENTS * wards. And when the power 1S again applied the 
perience; can refer you to any flour buyer ° ° ° 

in Iowa and Wisconsin and can furnish Gemlo is automatically and instantly released. No 
highest of references from mills I have . e ° ° 

worked for; interested only in permanent jolts or jars. Get this protection. 

position; will consider reasonable compen- 

sation. Address 51, care Northwestern 


Miller, Minneapolis. FLINKENBERG & LEONHARD Write us direct. 


AM 34 YEARS OF AGE, 13 YEARS’ EX- Tami telat) tt 
perience selling flour, grain, feed in Maine; 
have good following among bakers, whole- 


sale grocers and grain dealers; would like 
to represent in Maine a good-sized live thi Jo ° 
Everything Jor Every Mill and Elevator 
<< 











organization milling high grade _ spring S . ki ° 
; pecialists in 


Kansas and soft winter flour; an abun- 

dance of wheat feeds at all times is essen- 

tial; Maine is one of the best consumers FLOUR ANALYSIS The Strong- -Scott Mfg Co. 

of soft winters in the country; eastern 0 a rea Mon 

mill preferred; act quick if interested, as Siebel Institute of Technol pep te ne io cca Wi tt 
ogy n nada: The se A = 


ye should be prepared for new crop. Ad- 
dress 49, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 966 Montana St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


neapolis. 


























